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THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH: 


The Mystical Body of Christ 


Luis COLOMER, O.F.M. 
Translated by Palmer Rockey 


The Catholic who truly under- 
stands the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body knows that he is a member 
of an enduring society of which 
Christ is the Head. He need never 
have a sense of spiritual aloneness, 
can always be aware of a limitless 
source of strength on which to 


draw. 
392 pp., $3.50 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Vol. 1 Genesis through Ruth 


(The first eight historical books.) 
New translation sponsored by the 
Episcopal committee of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
Excellent headings, marginal verse 
notation, footnotes, and cross-refer- 
ences facilitate reading. Appendix 
of textual notes offers unusual aid 


to scholars. 
672 pp., $4.50 


Vol. III Job through Sirach 
(Ecclesiasticus. ) 


The sapiential books now ready in 
companion volume. 
720 pp., $5.00 


Does Your Church Stock 
Our Pamphlets 


such as 


Communism, Opium of the People 


Fulton J. Sheen 10¢ 
The Plain Truth 
Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M. 10¢ 


and scores of others 


Dept. 4-2301 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
508-2 Marshall St., Paterson 3, N.J. 
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ABOUT OUR REVIEWERS 





Demetrius Manousos 


|= TRADITIONAL beard, cowl and san- 
dals of the Capuchin are not the cos- 
tume one would expect an author of 
comic strips to wear, but Father Deme- 
trius Manousos, O.F.M.Cap., counts 
among his many activities writing the 
script for the full-page comic, “Brother 
Michael’s Magic,” which appears week- 
ly in Our Sunday Visitor. He has also 
written a number of comic books for the 
Catechetical Guild. Two published chil- 
dren’s books, My Mass Book and The 
Seven Sacraments, are also from the pen 
of this versatile Capuchin. 

Father Manousos first appeared in 
Books on Trial with an article on Paul 
Claudel’s The Satin Slipper in 1945. In 
this issue he reviews The True Cross by 
Carlo Scarfoglio. 

A Capuchin novice in 1939, Father 
Manousos (a product of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts) was ordained in 1946. 
He taught at the preparatory seminary 
at Glenclyffe, Garrison, New York, for 
four years and then completed his 
studies for a Master of Fine Arts degree 
at Columbia and Fordham. He was one 
of the founders of the experimental 
magazine, A.D., and since 1952 has been 
assistant editor and circulation manager 
of View, the official publication of the 
Capuchin Fathers. 

Always interested in fiction, Father 
Manousos, who is working on a novel of 
his own, names as his favorite authors 
Charles Dickens, among the classicists, 
and, of the moderns, John P. Marquand. 
Thomas Merton is his favorite spiritual 
writer. 


pi roer other reviewers in this issue: 
Eva J. Ross (reviewing William J. 
Goode’s After Divorce) has been Profes- 
sor of Sociology at Trinity College, 





Washington, D.C., since 1940. She 
holds a degree in economics from the 
University of London, and a Ph.D. in 
sociology from Yale University. Her 
most recent books are Basic Sociology 
(Bruce), a college text, and, with Rev. 
Ernest Kilzer, O.S.B., Western Social 
Thought, a history of social thought and 
methods from before Plato to the present. 

W. B. Ready (reviewing Mario Sol- 
dati’s The Capri Letters) is Acquisitions 
Librarian of Stanford University Librar- 
ies. His short stories have appeared in 
many magazines, including The Atlan- 
tic Monthly and The Saturday Evening 
Post; a number of them are collected in 
The Great Disciple and Other Stories, 
published by Bruce. 

Edward Gargan (reviewing Winston 
Churchill's A History of the English 
Speaking Peoples, Vol. I) is Assistant 
Professor of History at Loyola Univer 
sity, Chicago. He recently organized the 
symposium on Toynbee’s History spon- 
sored by Loyola University, and is now 
editing the results of the symposium for 
publication. 

Rev. Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S., (re- 
viewing Pierre Pourrat’s Christian Spir- 
ituality, Vol. IV) is head of the depart 
ment of religion and philosophy at St. 
Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana. 
He has written articles for The Sign, 
America and Ave Maria and is translator 
of a number of volumes from German 
into English. 

Sister Margaret Teresa, S.S.J., Cre 
viewing Jane Oliver's Sing, Morning 
Star) teaches World Literature at Naza- 
reth College, Rochester, N. Y. She holds 
a Ph.D. in English from Cornell Univer- 
sity, and writes weekly reviews for the 
Rochester Catholic Courier-Journal. 

Paul Kiniery (reviewing Ruth Painter 
Randall’s Lincoln’s Sons) is Professor of 
History at Loyola University, Chicago, 
and Assistant Dean of the Graduate 
School. He has contributed articles to 
Thought, American Catholic Historical 
Review and The Catholic World, and is 
a member of the American Historical 
Association and of the American Acad 
emy of Political and Social Sciences. 

Robert M. Patterson (reviewing Fr. 
Harold Rigney’s Four Years in a Red 
Hell) is a retired army officer who was 
in charge of Victim Survivors, POW’ 
and DP’s during World War II. 
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INVALUABLE 
BOOKS 
OFFERING... 





@ BEST BUYS 


over 400 pages 

full-color covers 

easy-to-read type 

sturdy binding 

basic Catholic reading — a book to fit 
every spiritual need 


@ INDISPENSABLE FOR 


@ supplementary school texts 
@ study clubs 

@ home reading 

@ handy reference books 


@ BUY CATHOLIC HOME 
LIBRARY SERIES BOOKS 
FROM @ religious goods dealer 


@ pamphlet rack in your Church 

@ book and department stores 
or write Catechetical Guild 
260 Summit Ave., St. Paul 2, Minn. 
(cash must accompany mail orders) 


@ BEAUTIFUL 4-COLOR 
BINDING—ONLY 50c 


OTHER AVAILABLE TITLES... 


@ THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Confraternity of Christian Doctrine authorized 
translation. Includes careful explanatory annota- 
poo plus biographical sketches of each evan- 
gelist. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


By Abbe Fouard—for years a classic reference 
in classrooms and study groups under its original 
title, ““The Christ, the Son of God.” 


CONCISE CATHOLIC DICTIONARY 


Definitions of 1900 words, 350 foreign words and 
phrases, most used abbreviations, list of popes 
and their dates, Ecumenical councils and doc- 
trines they define. 


THIS IS THE FAITH 


A simple but complete and thorough explanation 
of Catholic dogma. Written in non-technical 
oe by Father Francis J. Ripley—intended 
especially for laymen. 


@ LIVE THE MASS 


Understand the Mass and appreciate more fully 
its significance. A superb study of the Mass— 
part one presents the liturgy, part two is a book 
of devotion. 


TREASURY OF PRAYER 


A compact, one-volume prayer manual most 
Catholics want. Includes personal prayers, pray- 
ers for families, professions, Church and country, 
for the sick and the dead. 

















+ CATECHETICAL GUILD + 260 SUM 
Apr-May, 1956 


BASIC CATHOLIC 
DOCTRINE 
AND LEARNING 









: : Sil aii 


IN INEXPENSIVE 
GIANT POCKET 
EDITIONS..ONLY 


50° 


5 NEW BOOKS 
RLD | 


THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


Nearly 50 works of individual authors 
—selected by the editors of the Catho- 
lic Digest. Contributors include Bishop 
Sheen, Evelyn Waugh, Norman Car- 
lisle and John A. O’Brien. 


al 


We seesccedodeeceovnscoveusotme 






PAGEANT OF THE POPES 


A frank history of the Papacy by 
John Farrow. St. Pius Xin support 
of Papal history said, ‘“The truth need 
never be feared.”’ All 262 of them— 


the saintly ones, the good ‘ones, the 
mediocre ones. 


THE CHURCH AND ITS PEOPLE 


Of great value to those who dare to 
be Christ-bearers today. 56 stories 
of dedicated people picked by Catholic 
Digest editors. Stories of gripping 
fear, human frailty, courageous faith. 





@eeeeoeoeeoeoeoeoeeeeeeeeeee ee ee@ the T} Sono 
THE TRUE STORY OF FATIMA « FATIMA h 


Father John DeMarchi, I.M.C. lived 
in Fatima from 1943 to 1950 doing 
research for this book. Particularly 
noteworthy is the character study of 
the three children, Lucia, Francisco 
and Jacinta. 


os l\eccccccccsceecccccccceee- sece 
z NEMENT | | 
i ENTHRONEMENT OF THE 
go ren > 


SACRED HEART 


By Father Francis Larkin, S.S.C.C., 
director of the National Center for 
the Enthronement of the Sacred 
Heart. Presents historical background 
and benefits of the enthronement — 
how to begin and continue this beau- 
tiful devotion. 








On April 30th we publish: 


THE HOLY BIBLE 
Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


in 
ONE VOLUME 


This is the only modern Catholic version of the Holy 
Scriptures available in a single volume. 


FAMILY EDITION: This has eight decorated pages 
for family records. Dark red binding, red edges, silk 
marker. 


$8.50 


REGULAR EDITION: For students (and other people 
without families), maroon cloth binding. 
$7.50 


See it at your bookstore 
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THE SPLENDOR OF 
THE CHURCH 


by Henri de Lubac 


Strangely, considering its title, this book contains a 
most powerful picture of the sinfulness of Catholics 
from the lowest to the highest: and shows how the 
Church, sinful in her members, is still sinless in her- 
self. To many Catholics the sinfulness will be a rev- 
elation: there are few to whom the Church’s splen- 
dor as shown here will not be a revelation too. Clear- 
sighted love is best. 

$3.50 


IN SOFT GARMENTS 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


The first American edition of a book mentioned in 
THE HIDDEN STREAM: an earlier collection of lec- 
tures to Catholic students at Oxford. We brought this 
out in self-defense, so many people wrote asking for 
it. We are glad we did—it is outselling the later book. 

$3.00 


Soeur Angele and the 
GHOSTS OF CHAMBORD 
by Henri Catalan 


We are happy to say that Soeur Angele has found 
another corpse. This time, her efforts on behalf of 
charity are complicated by the presence of a dozen 
orphans, a film company and a troupe of performing 
animals. 

$2.50 


MARRIAGE 
A Medical and Sacramental Study 


by Alan Keenan, O.F.M. 
and John Ryan, F.R.C.S. 


A really complete study of the physical and spiritual 
aspects of marriage by a priest and a doctor. Recom- 
mended not only to other priests and doctors but also 
to the people most concerned, husbands and wives. 


$4.50 
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THEY SAW HIS GLORY 
by Maisie Ward 


Modern scholarship and archeology have thrown much 
light on the New Testament, but little of it has 
reached the ordinary Catholic reader. He finds books 
on the subject (when he can find them at all) remark- 
ably stiff going. This book, which no one will find 
stiff going, contains all the most interesting findings 
of recent years, combined with the traditional wisdom 
of the Church. The four Gospels and Acts are covered 
and there is an introductory chapter on the world into 
which Christ came. 


To be published May 16th $4.50 


THE GOSPEL PRIESTHOOD 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller 


The author, whose books for the laity have long been 
many people’s favorite spiritual reading, is here writ- 
ing for his fellow priests. The reader he has in mind 
is “the humble soul looking for something to stir a 
desire for prayer.” 

Ready $2.50 


A ROCKING-HORSE 
CATHOLIC 


by Caryll Houselander 


Caryll Houselander’s own story of her fantastic child- 
hood and youth up to the time when she returned defi- 
nitely to the Church. 

$2.50 
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THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
AND THE 
ORIGINALITY OF CHRIST 


by Geoffrey Graystone, S.M. 


The first book on the famous scrolls by a Catholic 
authority—and about time too! Father Graystone is 
particularly well equipped to write it. He is a scholar, 
at home with pre-Christian Jewish writing of all kinds, 
as well as the Old and New Testaments. What's more, 
he writes delightfully: you will enjoy this. 

$2.50 


COVENTRY PATMORE 


by James Oliver 


Admired by poets as diverse as Francis Thompson and 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, Patmore now stands clear as 
a supreme analyst of human love and marriage and 
the relation of both to divine love. No one, for exam- 
ple, has pierced deeper into the married love of Our 
Lady and St. Joseph. 

$4.00 


ONE SHEPHERD, 
ONE FLOCK 


by Oliver Barres 


This was written as a journal during the year in which 
the author and his wife (both Congregational minis- 
ters) were deciding they must become Catholics. This 
is proving a best-seller—it couldn't have happened to 
a nicer book. 

$3.00 


Order from any bookstore 


There’s more about these books and a number of others that will interest you in the current number of 


Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET. To get the Trumpet, free and postpaid, write to Michele MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD 
Aprit-May, 1956 


New York 3 
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“Hip, Hip, hooray” 


cheers “America” for 


EDWIN 
O’CONNOR’S 


Atlantic Prize Novel 


~ LAST 
HURRAK 


BEST SELLER 
EVERYWHERE 


See what they’re saying: 


“Probably the funniest book in a 
decade. The first successful Irish- 
American novel.”——JOHN V. KEL- 
LEHER, N.Y. Times Book Review 


“The best political romance of 
our generation, probably of any 
generation.”——-P. ALBERT DUHA- 
MEL, The Pilot 


“Wise, witty, wonderful. Frank 
Skeffington is a permanent crea- 
tion.” — KARL SCHRIFTGIESSER, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune Book Re- 
view 


“THE LAST HURRAH establishes 
Edwin O’Connor as one of our 
most gifted interpreters of Amer- 
ican life.-—-MILTON CRANE, Chi- 
cago Tribune 


A Book-of-the-Month Club Selection 


11th Big Printing 


At all bookstores $4.00 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
—— LITTLE, BROWN = 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





ENCORE, MR. HERR 


Editor: Don’t drop Dan Herr. Have him give 
us even a single column—and under the old 
title “Stop Pushing!” . . . If the objects which 
literature Cand life) engage cannot be an- 
swered “by simple mental clicks but require 
variously echoing reactions,” we cannot afford 
to lose the reactions of one whose personal 
character is made up of “contrasts for com- 
parison not for contradiction.” 
Keep the timely information given by Wells 
in “Off the Cuff,” but keep D.H. as well. 
Dan Herr examplifies that concord which 
is the effect of charity. “This concord” writes 
St. Thomas, “results from a union of wills 
and not from an unanimity of opinion.” 
SisTER THomas Agurnas, O.P. 
Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


Editor: What happened to Dan Herr? 
DonaLp McDonaLp 
The Catholic Messenger 
Davenport, Iowa 


Editor: I have a complaint about your most 
recent issue: no Dan Herr. Sure, I noticed 
he’s out giving lectures, and I did enjoy Joel 
Wells’ “Off the Cuff,” but our Dan always 
has a way with the vinegar bottle that gives 
just the right fillip to the literary salad. 

Mrs. Georce F. WELTER 


Wood Dale, Illinois 


Dan Herr will keep his disposition and 
opinions soaked in brine this summer and, we 
are happy to announce, will resume “Stop 
Pushing!” in our October issue.—Editor 


DANTE A LA CIARDI 


Editor: Ciardi’s transposition of the Inferno, 
as recommended in the January-February issue 
(“Dante for Moderns”} deserves the attention 
of all discriminating readers. Ciardi radiates 
that je ne sais quoi quality of the authentic 
Dante: sparse, direct, forceful. Is it not true 
that what seemed disgusting in the Edwardian 
drawing room may be the essential landscape 
of Hell? We trust a benign administration 
will give John Ciardi the poet (O rara avis!) 
the needed time to complete the Purgatorio 
and Paradiso. 

Besides the unparalleled worth of Ciardi’s 
work, the reader will have a real treat in 
store in the brilliant historical introduction by 
my good friend Professor Archibald T. Mac- 
Allister of Princeton University. There is a 
Mentor reprint available as well as the excel- 
lent Rutgers University Press edition. Now is 
the time to recall Canon P. A. Sheehan’s 











words that we should partake of the marrow 
of giants. Reading Dante a la Ciardi who 
would believe that over a lustrum of centuries 
separates the two. 

FaTHer Joun Wue ty, C.S.C. 


Lakewood, Ohio 


“OFFICIAL” PUBLICATIONS 


Editor: Father Gillis (“Letters to the Editor,” 
Books on Trial, March] is quite right in say- 
ing that at Marquette we teach our journal- 
ism students the meaning of the imprimatur. 
As a matter of fact, for a long while we have 
studied the complicated problem of “official” 
publications and the expression of opinions 
therein. But while we share his hope, we 
don’t share his confidence that readers are not 
being confused. Apart from the logic of the 
matter, the psychological elements make some 
confusion all but inevitable. The Cardinal 
and the Bishops speak wisely. However, if all 
prevailed that the hierarchy declare to be 
right, true, and good, then we would live in 
a world at peace and without sin. 

J. L. O’SuLiivan 

Marquette University 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MYSTERY REVIEWS 


Editor: The mystery page “The Brief for 
Murder” in Books on Trial is a very welcome 
sight. Another intelligent voice reporting on 
what is happening in the mystery and sus- 
pense fields today is something all of us on 
the editing side of the business are happy to 
see—and I’m sure authors and readers will be 
equally delighted. 

Eleanor Culhane’s reviews seem to me both 
sound comment and good reading, and it’s 
nice to have her join the ranks of mystery 
reviewers. 

Joan Kann 
Mystery Editor 
Harper & Brothers 
New York, N.Y. 


GLAD YOU LIKE IT 


Editor: The latest Books on Trial [January- 
February, 1956] seems to top all previous cop- 
ies—with Ronald Knox and the “Letter from 
Ireland” pleasing me very much. 
Auice K. DInNEEN 
Lowell, Mass. 


Editor: I am very much pleased with Books 
on Trial . . . 1 am an English teacher and 
have felt for years the need and value of this 
work. As a matter of fact, I called on Mr. 
John Moody, eminent convert and publisher 
of Moody’s Financial Manuals, about 1937. 
I thought with his acquaintance and his zeal 
as a convert, he might be interested in get- 
ting a work like this started. He asked me to 
call back. When I did, he said Mrs. Moody 
had been ill and he was unable to give the 
matter proper attention. Not long after, to my 
delight, Mr. John Tully started your maga- 
zine. Best wishes to you and Books on Trial. 
Dr. Artrour STEINHAUER 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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POPE PIUS XII 






ON THE DUTY 


AND RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
LITERARY CHIR...) 


The following address was delivered by His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII on February 13, 1956, to a meeting of the organization of 
Ecclesiastics Employed as Book Critics. This translation was 
specially done for Books on Trial under the supervision of 


Father Joseph M. O'Leary, C. P. 


[= SPECIAL joy which We feel in receiving you to Our pres- 
ence, dear sons and book critics, is equal to the solicitude that 
belongs to Our duties as shepherd. Among other cares, We are 
much concerned with this matter, in order to bring to the chil- 
dren of Christ verdant pastures of the spirit, which today are 
found especially in reading. 

We are grateful, therefore, for your gathering, because We 
see in each one of you a competent and faithful fellow-laborer 
in Our pastoral ministry; collectively, you are a powerful barrier 
against the overflowing tide of useless literature. Such reading 
matter threatens to drag the great dignity of human nature into 
the mud of error and perversion. We need not point out here 
the necessity, the nobility, and the importance of right criticism. 
Your own firm persuasion of the great influence of reading on 
the habits and the lot of individuals and the community, has 
inspired you to take up the difficult task, which is imposed on 
the critic by the vast literary production of our day. In a society 
like our own, so jealous to exercise the right of free press, the 
criticism of good people, based on a much more sacred right, is 
certainly one of the most proper means to prevent the spread of 
evil. This is all the more necessary, because such evil spreads 
under the appearance or pretext of good. In such matters of the 
gravest danger to souls, the intervention of some higher author- 
ity is justified and necessary. Criticism, however, that is based 
on the norms of truth and morality is better adapted, perhaps, 
to the mentality of the modern man, who wishes to judge things 
for himself, though welcoming the assistance of a critic in whom 
he has confidence. 

You do not confine your work, however, to the moral aspects 
of a book; but your criticism takes in the scientific, the literary, 
and the artistic qualities of a work. Thorough-going criticism, 
such as expected by the public and by experts, is possible, 
though it involves much work. Such thoroughness in Catholic 
critics not only strengthens their authority with the public, but 
contributes a praiseworthy addition to culture, in line with the 
perennial tradition of the Church, always ready to assimilate the 
development of thought and expression. The heights or the 
depths reached by literature, especially that of the present day, 
depends largely on the clear judgment, the moral integrity, and 
the intellectual strength of the critics. 

Recognizing this great responsibility resting on the critic, We 
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deem it opportune to point out some fundamental principles to 
which his work must conform, if it is eficaciously to attain its 
end of guiding souls into secure paths. 

To facilitate the attainment of this end, We consider separate- 
ly the subject himself, that is, the critic; and, afterwards, the 
object of his criticism. Today, We shall speak about the first 
point, leaving to another opportunity the discussion of the other 
matter’Cwhich to Us seems the more important). 


I 


| ie INTENTION of guiding and advising others in the selection 
and evaluation of their reading, is to no purpose unless we 
assume in the readers a disposition of spirit to accept the sug- 
gestions of others. Every effort of a critic is useless with people, 
who of set purpose refuse to admit the critic’s knowledge and 
competence, and who, consequently, have no confidence in him 
or in his judgment. There are readers with whom the critic has 
no success, because by nature or through faulty training, they 
rely on their own superior appraisal of their mental ability. 
Dominated by the suggestion of their own sufficiency, they ex- 
pect from the critic only the confirmation of their own judg- 
ment, which they take to be certain and unchangeable. Rejec- 
tion of objective criticism by such persons, often based on false 
ideological prejudices, must not discourage the critic. Such re- 
jection only reflects the psychological deficiencies of such per- 
sons. With a public of good dispositions, the critic will work 
much more efhcaciously, if he knows how to gain their con- 
fidence. In fact, this is the starting point and the goal of all 
criticism, whether there is question of an individual critic or of 
magazines—and here all the more—that make criticism their 
collective aim. If the reader turns to a critic, it is because he 
believes in the critic’s knowledge, integrity, and maturity, when 
expounding the contents of a book or passing a well-founded 
and unanswerable judgment. How is the critic to gain success- 
fully the confidence of the reader? What is the function of the 
critic, and what can be rightly asked of the public? 

The first requirement in the critic is the mental ability to 
read and to properly understand the book in quéstion. The 
mention of such a norm seems superfluous; it is not, however, a 
rare thing to meet reviewers who do not measure up to this first, 
elementary requisite. Evidently, a close reading, very often bor- 
ing and fatiguing, must be free from prejudice; and the critic 
must be reading in subject-matter that is sufficiently well-known 
to him. Therefore, the critic must have a many-sided culture; 
the special knowledge required in a given subject; and a broad 
general culture that will enable him to place the book properly 
and to expound its principal contents. 
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Mere intellectual understanding, how- 
ever, is not sufficient. The critic must be 
able to form a judgment which when 
stated shows his mental competency. 

The critic must be able to judge and 
to evaluate; in other words, to apply 
wisely his general culture and special- 
ized knowledge to the subject at hand. 
For this, he must have broadmindedness, 
versatility; the ability to see and compre- 
hend the relative bearings of a work, and 
to point out errors, short-comings, and 
contradictions. From this impartial con- 
sideration of the good and the bad in a 
given work there will come limitation 
and distinction, the Yes and No in each 
case. Only then does the criticism reach 
its final form as ready for publication. 

In applying the above-mentioned 
qualities of mind, the critic is influenced 
by the will, by the sensibility, and by 
character. This makes it necessary for 
the critic to have other characteristics. 
To. prevent the-will and emotions from 
negatively influencing his judgments, 
the critic must first of all be objective. 
He must show a liking for the author 
and confidence in him; unless, for posi- 
tively grave and certain reasons, he is 
obliged to speak otherwise. A critic 
habitually subject to partiality should 
never attempt to write. Nobility of char- 
acter and goodness of heart are always 
the best weapons of combat. This holds 
for the field of criticism, when ideas and 
opinions are in conflict. Nobility and 
kindness, however, are not to be con- 
fused with the ingenuity and credulity 
of a child, whose experience of life has 
not matured. A critic may have some of 
the qualities indicated, but they must al- 
ways be joined to probity, integrity, and 
firmness of character. The critic must 
not write to please the author, or the 
publisher, or the public—often subject to 
strange sympathies or antipathies—or to 
follow his own inclination. Against his 
own better knowledge and conscience, 
against objective truth, a critic can make 
a false criticism. This false judgment 
may arise from a wrong interpretation of 
the meaning or of the questionable 
teaching of the author; or it may come 
by deliberately omitting important and 
relevant portions that should not be con- 
cealed. To each critic should apply the 
testimony given to our Redeemer by His 
enemies, hypocritically and yet truth- 
fully: “Master, we know that thou art 
truthful and that thou teachest the way 
of God in truth and that thou carest 
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nought for any man; for thou dost not 
regard the person of men.” Mt. 22, 16. 

.Firmness of character in a critic is 
shown especially when he writes with 
serenity and without fear of his own 
judgment; and when he defends his 
judgment, keeping always to strict 
justice. As a judge who lacks the courage 
to sustain the law should resign; so 
should a critic, if he loves an easy life 
more than the truth. Firmness, how- 
ever, must always avoid arrogance; for 
this is an a priori presumption of the 
truth’s being in favor of the critic and 
against the author. Both are subject to 
the same law in the service of truth; 
but the critic has the added duty of 
serving the truth with the maximum 
loyalty. In every case, the author and the 
critic should know that the truth is 
higher than either of them. An unjust 
criticism, as the word indicates, is not 
only an error of intellect but a real in- 
jury to the author. In such cases, the 
reputation of the author may greatly suf- 
fer; and, moreover, as is often the case, 
his rightful interests suffer loss. In such 
cases, the critic has a clear obligation of 
retraction. On the other hand, a justified 
criticism should not be withdrawn 
through fear of a powerful opponent. 
Such action would argue a deplorable 
lack of character and courage; it would 
also undermine the necessary confidence 
of the public, which rightly expects the 
critic to hold fast to his word, when it 
has been delivered according to the 
truth. 


Il 


[= ARE the common, fundamental 
principles for the critic and for all 
criticism, principles worthy of considera- 
tion and respect. The better to remem- 
ber them, a few brief rules are usually 
given, differently expressed, but sub- 
stantially in agreement. On some of 
these, We consider it useful to say a few 
words, since they are often cited to prove 
and justify some determined thought or 
action. 

a) The first is the compelling maxim 
placed by Cornelius Tacitus at the be- 
ginning of his celebrated Libri ab 
excessu Divi Augusti, and afterwards in 
frequent use: “Sine ira et studio,” i.e. 
“without passion or partiality.” (loc. cit. 
I, 1). Well understood, this maxim not 
only expresses a criterion for a judge’s 
behavior, but should be respected in all 


relations among men. As an admonition 


it refers particularly to the historian; 
however, in common estimation, it fits 
also the critic, who must judge and write 
“sine ira et studio,’ without prejudice. 
This does not oblige the critic to refrain 
from manifesting his own right senti- 
ments. Still less is he obliged to re- 
nounce his own ideological world, when 
this is true. A serene and moderate critic 
has the right, for instance, to express 
with firmness and veracity his indigna- 
tion at pornographic literature, which 
corrupts youth and affects adults. The 
literary critic, as well as the ordinary 
Christian cannot be taxed with partial- 
ity, when he takes as criterion of judg- 
ment the Christian faith in its integrity 
and purity. For example, Tacitus him- 
self, in spite of the norm laid down at the 
beginning, sometimes describes in tragic 
words the despotism of certain emperors, 
and deplores the corruption found in 
high places. In his writings, there is per- 
sonal anxiety for lost freedom, regret for 
the decline in greatness of the Senate, a 
looking back to the happy days of the 
austere Rome of his ancestors. 

b) Another maxim, which, in spite 
of appearance, is somewhat difficult in 
theory and in practice, is: “Verbum oris 
est verbum mentis,” which means that 
man says or writes what he thinks. The 
more obvious meaning is: Speech gets 
its meaning and content from the inner 
thought. Therefore, one wishing to 
know the mind of the author must at- 
tend to his words; and unless there is 
real doubt about the words, they are to 
be taken as natural witnesses to the in- 
ward soul. Accordingly, the personality 
of the author, his life and his tendencies, 
are not to be the starting-point of the 
critical study; but rather his work itself 
and what it expresses. This maxim is 
also a warning to the author that he is 
to be judged according to his words 
which, therefore, must faithfully reflect 
his ideas and his feelings. If these 
thoughts and feelings are sincere, he will 
make every effort to express his sound 
mentality. He will also remember that it 
is not always easy to think one way and 
to write differently; therefore, it is very 
difficult so to hide his real thought as not 
to reveal it one way or another. For the 
author, then, the maxim is an admoni- 
tion to sincerity. For the critic, it sets a 
limit to his study and judgment. He 
must keep close to the clear, objective 
meaning of the writing since his strict 
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NO DOUBTS, NO PROBLEMS 


ROBERT HUGH 
BENSON 


By EVELYN WAUGH 


he History of Richard Raynal, Soli- 

tary was written at Cambridge in 
1905, when Robert Hugh Benson was 
in his thirty-fifth year, his first in the 
Catholic priesthood. He had been re- 
ceived into the Church in September, 
1903, and had gone straight to Rome 
where by a special privilege the studies 
normally required of a converted Ang- 
lican clergyman were curtailed to satisfy 
his impatient wish for ordination. It was 
the intention of his superiors that he 
should continue his theological reading 
for a year while he found his way in 
the new world he had entered and de- 
cided where in it lay his own particular 
place. Accordingly he went to live with- 
out pastoral duties in the house of a 
congenial prelate, Msgr. Barnes. The 
place was full of associations for him. 
He had been an undergraduate at Trin- 
ity like his father and brothers before 
him and one brother, Arthur, was a don 
at Magdalene. He read some theology 
but instead of enjoying the tranquility 
designed for him, he mixed freely in 
the university, charming everyone, and 
composed three complete books, sur- 
rendering himself to the nervous energy 
which always possessed and finally con- 
sumed him. Indecision about his voca- 


tion persisted throughout his short life’ 


and is implicit in most of his fiction. 
He was the youngest and third sur- 
viving son of Edward White Benson, 
an eminent Victorian, who from modest 
beginnings serenely rose by sheer merit 
to the highest position in the kingdom, 
the archbishopric of Canterbury. The 
personality of the holder determines how 
far power coincides with precedence in 
that office. Archbishop Benson was a 
man of great authority, simple piety and 
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enormous industry. He 
was a broad church- 
man for whom Rome 
had no attraction. As a 
practical statesman he 
realized the futility of 
the hazy notions of re- 
union that were then 
prevalent among some 
of his colleagues, and 
he ostentatiously _ es- 
chewed all discussion 
of the topic. Instead he 
promoted friendly as- 
sociation with Protes- 
tant non-conformists and with the her- 
etical_ eastern churches and mitigated 
his predecessors’ severity towards ritual- 
ists, whom he confirmed in such hither- 
to illegal practices as the use of altar 
lights and the mixed chalice. He died 
when Hugh was twenty-five, newly or- 
dained in the Church of England, and 
already identified with the extreme high 
church party. 

Both Hugh’s brothers, who outlived 
him by many years, became prominent 
writers, E. F. Benson as a prolific and 
popular social satirist, Arthur as an es- 
sayist, biographer and finally as head of 
his college. Both had great facility; both 
were more exact scholars than Hugh, 
whiose election to College at Eton at the 
age of twelve was his sole academic suc- 
cess. Neither showed any of his spirit- 





The latest volume in the Thomas 
More Books to Live series is Msgr. 
Robert Hugh Benson's “Richard Rayna, 
Solitary,” published this month by 
Henry Regnery. Evelyn Waugh’s Intro- 
duction to the novel is re-printed here 
with his permission. 





Robert Hugh Benson: ‘‘Without thought of posterity’’ 


ual intensity or theological predilections. 
Neither married, and it may be conjec- 
tured that celibacy was never a problem 
to Hugh. Indeed there is a sense in 
which it may be said that Hugh had no 
problems. His faith was childlike and 
complete, open to the criticisms of ex- 
cessive credulity. When asked by the 
Dominican preparing him, to propound 
his doubts, he was unable to name one. 
Neither the general biological or archae- 
ological worries of the age, nor the spe- 
cific Anglican difficulties affected him 
at all. 

He found his way into the Church 
by an easy route and once there, never 
once doubted that it was the right and 
only place for him or for anyone else. 
Superficially he was very much an aes- 
thete, but the Catholic Church made 
little aesthetic appeal to him. He loved 
the music of King’s College chapel, the 
architecture of the English parish 
houses, the prose of Cranmer. He had 
no taste for Italian baroque. What he 
sought and found in the Church was 
authority and catholicity. A national 
church, however wide the empire (and 
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Things to come 


Because the editors of Books on 
Trial are excited and enthusias- 
tic about the articles which will 
appear in the coming issues, 
they would like to give you an 
advance peek at just a few of 
them. 


Watch for these outstanding 
authors in future issues: 


—Father John Courtney Mur- 
ray, S.J. will discuss aspects of 
freedom of the press and censor- 
ship in the modern world. 


—Donald Attwater will edit a 
Books on Trial Supplement on 
Lives of ‘the Saints. 


—Christopher Hollis, British 
publisher, will write about a 
man he knew from schooldays 
through till the end of his life, 
the important English author, 
»* George Orwell. 


—Aubrey Menen will give his 
impressions of Americans as 
gathered from American books, 
magazines and movies. 


—Jose Maria Gironella_ will 
write about the Spanish novel, 
past and present. 


—And, of course, there will be 
a full quota of the reliable re- 
views and informative features 
that you find in every issue. 


If you are not now a sub- 
scriber to Books on Trial, use 
the handy subscription blank on 
page 379; you will not want to 
miss the entertaining, informa- 
tion-packed issues that will be 
coming. 
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in his life time the empire seemed 
boundless and indestructible) could nev- 
er speak with universal authority and, 
because it was provincial, it was neces- 
sarily narrow, finding room for scandal- 
ous doctrinal aberrations but forever in- 
capable of enclosing the vast variety of 
humanity. Transplanted the Church of 
England became merely the church of 
the golf club and the garrison. Hugh as 
an Anglican clergyman made starts in 
various directions, in the slums of Lon- 
don, in a rural parish, in a community. 
In all he was zealous and popular. 
When after eight years he left the 
Church of England there was no bitter- 
ness on his side and very few reproach- 
es from his former associates. Such in- 
tellectual fidgets as he suffered con- 
cerned rather light matters such as the 
nature of ghosts and the immortality of 
domestic animals. 

This is not to say that he was per- 
fectly at ease in the Church either then 
or later. He rejoiced in the picturesque 
diversity of a body which included saints 
and brigands and Borgias of both these 
categories, but he was a highly irritable 
man and a great deal got on his nerves. 
He did not like the aristocratic salons 
of Rome or the plebeian presbyteries of 
England, he deplored the smug conven- 
tions of the English ruling class, but re- 
coiled from any whiff of real Bohemia. 
He hated no one but a great many peo- 
ple bored him and made him shy. His 
own personality was his prime problem. 


[s SEEKING his own salvation and in 
directing others, he took as his guide 
the saying of the Abbe Huvelin: “il faut 
respecter le type que Dieu cherche a 
produire en nous.” What was the type 
which God was seeking to produce in 
Hugh Benson? His gifts were many and 
attractive. He had exquisite, light-heart- 
ed social manners. He was musical and 
keenly appreciative of visual beauty. His 
drawings are lively and untutored—rath- 
er bad, in fact, but to draw badly is a 
better way of keeping the eye in train- 
ing than not to draw at all. He was a 
magnetic preacher, an excellent story- 
teller, a ready writer; he had enthusiasm 
and unremitting energy, a rich imagina- 
tion, an exuberant curiosity about peo- 
ple and things. But he knew that there 
was only one relationship of absolute 
value, that of the soul to God. How was 
he to approach God, how best serve 
him? He saw himself from time to time 


as a Dominican, an Oratorian, a Bene 
dictine, as a secular priest in the United 
States, as the specialized director of dif 
ficult souls, as an anchorite, as the 
founder of a pious, artistic, lay commu 
nity. In each of his novels one can sec 
a sketch of what he thought might pos 
sibly be the type which God was seek 
ing to produce in him. 

Fo; this reason, that he always secret- 
ed a nigher aspiration, he often seemed 
frivolous particularly about his own 
achievements. 

“Why don’t you take more trouble on 
your novels?” he was asked. “If a thing's 
worth doing at all, it’s worth doing well.” 

“I totally disagree,” he answered. 
“There are lots of things which are 
worth doing, but aren’t in the least 
worth doing well.” 

Such light remarks, repeated out of 
their context, give a false impression. 
He was never cynical about his writing. 
While engaged on it, he worked with 
zest. But he did not hold the Flauber- 
tian doctrine of the dedication of the 
artist. He would not have denied that 
this might be another’s vocation. It was 
not his. A life spent in the laborious per- 
fection of form was to him a life of 
vanity. A literary reputation was merely 
human respect. He worked without 
thought of posterity, as though Dooms- 
day were imminent, using all his talents 
lavishly to draw as many souls as pos- 
sible among his immediate neighbors to 
their true end in God. 

Inevitably his reputation suffered and 
with it his power for good. Posterity is 
a discriminating customer and demands 
goods of the highest quality. The public 
for whom he wrote has now gone to its 
judgment and during the last twenty- 
five years his novels have been general- 
ly regarded as wholesome reading for 
school children, and nothing more. Late- 
ly however there has been a quicken- 
ing of interest. Adults have begun to 
recapture some of the zest which went 
into these stories and to realize that they 
compare well with the general run of 
contemporary bestsellers. It is a welcome 
sign that the Thomas More Books to 
Live series, which has shown such flair 
in reissuing partly forgotten Catholic 
writings should have chosen one of 
Hugh Benson’s for their enterprising 
list. 

Richard Raynal, Solitary is a good 
choice. Though it is far from typical of 

(Continued on page 386) 
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A DIFFERENT TONE OF VOICE ACROSS THE BORDER 


Jose Maria Gironella | 
and the Legend of Black Spain 


= Maria Giro- 
nella, after a 
summer in which 
he gained a wide 
critical acclaim in 
the United States 
for his novel The 
Cypresses Believe in 
God, and in which 
he sold the rights to 
the same book in Germany, Brazil and 
Israel, this past autumn saw his first 
critical essay into print in an obscure 
academic journal in Seville. The title of 
this essay, “Why Is the Spanish Novel 
Unknown to the World?,” reveals the 
concern Gironella feels for the absent 
places in the universal mind as regards 
Spain. The piece begins by recounting 
the author's pilgrimage into the world 
beyond the Pyrenees to find out, among 
other things, the answer to his question. 

“In the autumn of the year 1948,” be- 
gins the essay, “I set out from Spain 
across the frontier of my town, which is 
Gerona.” He went on foot, across the 
mountains, illegally. “A moment comes 
when one grows tired of seeing the same 
photographs in the local papers and 
when one determines on a change of air. 
I remained abroad until 1952. That is, 
for four years, without interruption. In 
the space of these four years, across the 
highways of Europe, I opened the eyes 
of my spirit to learn what I could learn. 
And in all truth, the booty was, I be- 
lieve, considerable. I learned things of 
capital interest, at least for me. For in- 
stance, | met people who talked in a low 
tone of voice, who pursued truth by 
means of the dialogue, who avoided ex- 
treme affirmations. . . ” 

In Spain—the Spain which is still the 
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Anthony Kerrigan 


By ANTHONY KERRIGAN 


home of the incredible types quintessen- 
tially sketched by Goya, the Spain of 
Arabic gesticulation and Mediterranean 
babble, the Spain of the conversational, 
and conventional, anarchist—Gironella is 
the prophet of the low tone of voice, the 
partisan of the enlightening dialogue, 
the revolutionist who works at avoiding 
extreme afhrmations. In his attempt to 
find a kind of distilled truth through the 
fiction of The Cypresses Believe in God, 
Gironella strove to avoid committment to 
the truths which were represented on 
one side or the other of the barricades 
during the Civil War in Spain. What- 
ever the point of view which emerged, 
the author strove not to impose it on the 
natural development of the opinions and 
attitude of the middle class family he 
pictured living through a social revolu- 
tion. Even if he was only successful in 
part, his effort was an achievement for 
contemporary Spanish fiction. 

To achieve his objective Gironella has 
had first of all to strive to see things from 
a non-Spanish point of view. And he has 
done so very consciously. In the essay for 
the Seville magazine he lays the blame 
for the world’s ignorance of the Spanish 
novel squarely on the Spanish them- 
selves. The fault of this ignorance is not 
the world’s, but Spain’s. And if future 
Spanish novelists fail to interest the 
world, or fail to stimulate the world’s 
knowledge, the fault will lie with 
Spanish authors. “It will be because of 
our lack of an internal autonomy, of a 
conscience beyond all bribes, our lack of 





Anthony Kerrigan is at the present 
time in Spain, where he is translating 
into English several of Jose Maria Gir- 
onella’s novels. 


an independence of judgement and 
value beyond all corruption; and, of 
course, because of a lack of authentic 
talent on our part, of a talent of univer- 
sal proportions. In short: I don’t believe 
in:the ‘misunderstood.’ ” 

In addition to rejecting the thesis that 
the Spanish as novelists are unknown by 
the world because they are misunder- 
stood, Gironella has had to engage in a 
deliberate attempt to avoid what he con- 
siders national failings, and he has had 
to act non-Spanish to achieve his own 
novelistic ends. He has tried not to pre- 
cipitate his conclusions, not to caricature 
the extreme, not to vociferate, not to 
take violent part in the disputes of con- 
temporary life. His novelistic history of 
the Spanish Civil War has been justly 
hailed in non-Spanish countries for be- 
ing the first fictional attempt to picture 
that struggle in a honestly novelistic and 
not a totalitarian manner. In Spain—as 
if to prove the correctness of the sup- 
position of honesty and objectivity at- 
tributed to him in the non-Spanish press 
—he has been attacked 1) for being un- 
fair to the present power, the victors in 
the Civil War and, 2) for being adula- 
tory to the present power: one promi- 
nent Spanish author has dismissed Gir- 
onella as a writer “of the regime.” 

One of the personal toys of Gironella’s 
private life, one of his intermittently re- 
laxing hobby-horses, has been the col- 
lection of “autograph trees,” i.e., trees 
drawn to order, but spontaneously, in 
the presence of the author. These trees 
serve the ends assigned to handwriting 
by those afflicted with the mania for 
graphology found on all levels in 
Europe, even among the sophisticated. 
Gironella has satisfied himself that these 
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botanical specimens reveal something of 
the personality of the tree-maker, and he 
has set about collecting 50,000 “trees” 
with a view to classifying them and 
issuing a study of them in book form 
with the aid of a professional psycho- 
logist. (Gironella has once before made 
an appearance as an editor, when he 
published a book of early Catalan wood- 
block prints in his native Gerona, in the 
days when he was a book-store owner. ) 
One of the fundamental deductions 
which Gironella has already reached in 
his amateur tree collecting is that the 
Spanish are a completely extravagant and 
airy race. In nine cases in ten, says the 
collector, the Spaniard will draw a com- 
plete tree—without roots. (And it is true 
that cursory investigation of trees in 
Spanish illuminated MSS _ will show 
that as far back as the eleventh century, 
in the Beato de la Seo de Urgel, in 
Lerida province, for instance, on one 
great page which contains only a tree, 
with lavishly intricate decoration, from 
birds to feather-like leaves, the tree 
boasts no roots.) For purposes of com- 
parison, Gironella notes that the Ger- 
mans invariably draw an elaborate root 
structure as fundament to their trees. “A 
well-anchored tree,” says Gironella, “is 
characteristic of the German: a good 
sign for the future of their nation.” 
(Trees drawn by Americans, character- 
istically, are “optimistic,” always placed 
in the upper half of the drawing paper. ) 
If the German tree is strongly rooted, 
the Spanish tree is not. It is all exagger- 
ation—of leaf structure, of decoration, of 
detail. Characteristically, the Spanish 
imagination, in short, is not truthfully 
imaginative, but instead merely exagger- 
ated. And Gironella adds, in his recent 
essay: “I know that in Spain we con- 
sider ourselves imaginative; but this is a 
species of mirage. We confuse imagina- 
tion with exaggeration; and we forget 
that imagination edifies, creates, invents, 
but does not exaggerate. The predomi- 
nant characteristic of the great majority 
of novels which are submitted these days 
in the competition for literary prizes, 
according to the declaration of veteran 
jurors (Gironella himself is one) is their 
total lack of imagination. 

Working in the vineyards of the 
Spanish literary tradition, where all 
growth has been above ground and pro- 
liferation takes place across giant aerial 
roots, Gironella has endeavored to nur- 
ture roots like those which support the 
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giant woods of Dostoevsky, Balzac and 
Dickens. (And if the latter does not be- 
long in company with the first two, Gir- 
onella himself has linked the three 
names,—as has Stephen Zweig in his 
book, on Gironella’s shelves in Spanish, 
named after the three authors—and it is 
Dickens that he perhaps most resembles 
in method, prejudice and intent.) 

Gironella decries the slice-of-life tech- 
nique, that “realism” which finds reality 
most usually in the prostitute, the pimp, 
the bum and the thief. The legend of 
Black Spain, nurtured by the genial Pio 
Baroja (and both the other Spanish 
writers who have been translated into 
English since the Spanish Civil War, 
Jose Suarez-Carreno and Camilo Jose 
Cela) is a simple legend, Gironella be- 
lieves, true as legend but not the only 
fountain from which myth and fiction 
may spring. Looked at from the purely 
technical point of view, whenever a fic- 
tional world which reflects the real 
world is to be created, it must be created, 
this novelistic world, as anything is 
created, with strong roots, and by a 
process of thoroughgoing development, 
something which the slice-of-life tech- 
nique is incapable of doing. In any 
novel, the novelistic truth, the truth de- 
manded by the novel itself, has priority 
over all other seeming truth; the novel 
must be faithful to itself, and in that 
way faithful to the world. 


T= it came about that in The 
Cypresses Believe in God, Gironella 
was able to give the first novelistically 
true picture of the Spanish Civil War. 
Though his paternal grandfather was a 
“socialist shoemaker” (according to the 
biography which appeared this fall in 
the weekly Actualidad Espanola, the 
Madrid organ of the Catholic organiza- 
tion Opus Dei), “a convinced defender 
of universal brotherhood, and of the 
right of all men to wear shoes,” and 
though Gironella has lived among the 
Spanish left-wing refugees in France, 
he chose to view the social upheaval in 
Spain through the eyes of a family 
group,—by its very nature more bour- 
geois than not—and to view it with the 
eyes of people evolving, growing up, 
maturing, and dying, and to see the 
social struggle in the way a family split 
asunder by the welter of sympathies 
would see it, from various points of view, 
regardless of doctrine and organizational 
cant. To record a war which was shortly 








to become totalitarian—involving the 
suppression of every objective consider. 
ation and of all emotions which did not 
work to a prescribed end—in a manner 
consonant with his own novelistic truth, 
was an achievement for Gironella. 

Gironella had to avoid anothe: 
Spanish pitfall if he was to achieve his 
purpose. “The style is the man,” wrote 
Miguel de Unamuno, who had a hur- 
ried mistrust for the stylistic and be- 
lieved that all honest men must be wary 
of a literary style less they allow it to 
conceal the truth they wish to express, 
i.e., their truth, the truth of thsmselves 
as they actually are. To Unamuno’s 
maxim, Gironella adds the observation 
that Spain is a nation of men born to 
cultivate appearances; that is, style. In 
literature, writes Gironella, “one is born 
a stylist, just as one is born a dwarf, or a 
Civil Guard. Our Spanish stylists are 
what they are, not from willing it so, or 
even by election, but as a result of the 
imperative demands of their artistic con- 
stitution, and because temperamentally 
they can not be anything else. They are 
interested, not in the umbilical cord of 
the world, but Cas Valle-Inclan said of 
himself) ‘in joining two words together 
for the first time.’” 

The concern of Spanish literature 
with style has led to a certain provincial- 
ism, smug and suspicious, which has cut 
it off from all the great universal prob- 
lems. Only Galdos and Baroja have in 
some measure concerned themselves 
with social problems beyond the narrow 
caste needs of isolated groups in Spanish 
life. And even they, “with their notori- 
ously arbitrary scale of human values” 
displayed a tendency, especially vivid in 
Baroja, “to occupy themselves only with 
the extreme, and have lacked the re- 
lective quality which would have allow- 
ed them to transform their themes” and 
imbue them with a higher meaning. 
And the reason for this failure, thinks 
Gironella, lies in “the great lack of con- 
fidence at the bottom of all Spanish fic- 
tion, a lack of confidence in Spanish 
humanity, in any civilization—that is, 
any complexity—on the part of Spanish 
humanity.” And thus. Spanish novelists 
have repeatedly drawn a picture of the 
instinctive Spaniard, the Spaniard of 
immediate psychology; forceful, it goes 
without saying, but without depth. 
Hence, the “nihilism” of Spanish litera- 
ture, the legend of Black Spain. 

(Continued on page 387) 
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SECOND ANNUAL AWARD 


THE THOMAS MORE 
ASSOCIATION MEDAL 


FOR THE OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTION TO CATHOLIC 
PUBLISHING IN THE PAST YEAR IS AWARDED TO 
ALFRED A. KNOPF FOR “THE CYPRESSES BELIEVE 

IN GOD” BY JOSE MARIA GIRONELLA 














nial jsommeagneenn of books are published in America each 
year, most of them deservedly forgotten almost as 
soon as the print is dry. Rare in our day is that thrilling 
exception—a book destined to find a triumphant and en- 
during place in world literature and in the hearts of men. 

“Such a classic is The Cypresses Believe in God by 
Jose Maria Gironella. This magnificent epic of strife- 
ridden Spain probes deeply and objectively the agoniz- 
ing tensions, passions and conflicts that were soon to ex- 
plode into a tragic civil war. Through the eyes of Senor 
Gironella we see, perhaps for the first time, with bril- 
liant clarity the issues which divided the Spanish peo- 
ple; issues which to many Americans have seemed ob- 
scure and confusing. By vividly expressing these issues 
in terms of people who are certain to live long in the 
memory of the reader, he has created a panoramic novel 
in the great Catholic tradition of art that illuminates and 
inspires. With a unanimity that is as gratifying as it is 
unusual, The Cypresses Believe in God has been her- 
alded by Catholic critics as one of the truly great novels 
of our time. 

“Already indebted to Alfred A. Knopf for the immor- 
tal writings of Sigrid Undset, Catholic readers are deeply 
grateful to him for discovering and presenting to Amer- 
ica the talent of Jose Maria Gironella. An outstanding 
publisher with an enviable reputation for maintaining 
the highest editorial and 
production standards, Mr. 
Knopf has achieved a unique 
position in the American 
book trade which today des- 
perately needs a return to 
the tradition of personal 
publishing which he exem- 
plifies. 

“The Directors and the 
Staff of the Thomas More 
Association honor Alfred A. 
Knopf and his staff for the 






Alfred A. Knopf 





vision and courage which brought us The Cypresses 
Believe in God and express the hope that he will con- 
tinue to search the world for new talents and that Cath- 
olic literature will benefit, as it has so richly in the past, 
from his efforts.” 


[= ABOVE citation will be presented to Alfred A. 
Knopf along with the Thomas More Association 
Medal on May 4 in the Illinois Room of the Hotel La- 
Salle, Chicago. 

The Thomas More Association Medal was established 
by the Directors and Staff of the Association because of 
their belief that the role of the publisher is one of the 
most important and unrecognized factors in making Cath- 
olic books of quality available to American readers. By 
honoring the publisher who has made the outstanding 
contribution to Catholic publishing during the past year, 
the Association hopes to call to the attention of the read- 
ing public the important role the publisher plays, and 
at the same time to call attention to an outstanding job 
of creative publishing. 

The Thomas More Association Medal is an annual 
award, being given this year for the second time. It was 
awarded for the year 1954 to Doubleday and Company 
for Image Books. 

The Medal will be presented at the seventeenth an- 
niversary celebration of the 
Association. To mark the oc- 
casion, John Courtney Mur- 
ray, S.J., the distinguished 
American theologian, philos- 
opher, writer, and editor of 
Theological Studies, will 
speak on the subject of “Lit- 
erature and Censorship in 
the Modern World.” Fr. 
Murray’s address will be 
published in the next issue 
of Books on Trial. 


Jose Maria Gironella 
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A History of the English Speaking 
Peoples, Vol. I: The Birth of Brit- 


ain, by Winston S. Churchill. 
Dodd, Mead. 521 pp. $6. 


1 fon YEAR 1936 was one of great ten- 
sion for the Western democracies. 
In that year Germany’s troops occupied 
the Rhineland, and Italian armed forces 
placed Ethiopia under Italian sovereign- 
ty. Perhaps no single individual felt more 
keenly the frustrations of this fatal year 
than Winston Churchill. His constant 
criticisms of England’s Prime Minister, 
Stanley Baldwin, kept Churchill out of 
the Government and confined him to 
the stringent political role of a Member 
of Parliament. In this distressing time 
Churchill set for himself responsibilities 
which would, as he expressed it in The 
Gathering Storm, enable him “not to 
lose my poise in the great discussions 
and debates.” Among the self-assigned 
tasks which most absorbed him at this 
time was his A History of the English 
Speaking Peoples, which he managed to 
finish before the outbreak of World War 
II. Reflecting on the strength which he 
drew from the composition of this work, 
Churchill wrote, “Writing a long and 
substantial book is like having a friend 
and companion at your side to whom 
you can always turn for comfort and 
amusement, and whose society becomes 
more attractive as a new and widening 
field of interest is lighted in the mind.” 

The present volume will, as it did for 
its author, contribute to the reader's 
poise in a time of “great discussions and 
debate” no less serious and forbidding 
than 1936. For what Churchill has done 
in this, the first of his four-volumed his- 
tory, is to reveal his personal under- 
standing of the essential historical char- 
acter of the English people. This char- 
acter he sees cast in its basic mold by 
the end of the fifteenth century. The 
story, which begins in 55 B.C. as Gaius 
Julius Caesar turned his attention to- 
wards the unconguered island of Britain 
and ends with a graphic description of 
Richard III’s corpse, “naked and torn 
by wounds,” is superbly told and inter- 
preted with the joint insight of historian 
and statesman. The thread which binds 
the long story is Britain’s relationship 
to the Continent, at times under inva- 
sion, at times in isolation and, at other 
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moments, crossing the channel to meet 
and conquer the armies of fair France. 

For Churchill, the thrilling and in- 
spiring heart of this story is the un- 
broken continuity of English history 
which converted defeat and victory alike 
into an unswerving progress towards a 
nation which treasures independence 
and freedom as the goal of its race. In a 
sense, Sir Winston has written a good- 
ly portion of Lord Acton’s unfulfilled 
dream of a History of Freedom. For as 
he unfolds his tale, Churchill views the 
merging of Britons, Anglo-Saxons and 
Normans as leading not only to the lan- 
guage of Chaucer, but to a distinctive 
English political atmosphere of far great- 
er price. His long tale celebrates this 
political achievement. He insists, “Un- 
like the remainder of Western Europe, 
which still retains the imprint and tra- 
dition of Roman law and the Roman 
system of government, the English 
speaking peoples had at the close of the 
period covered by this volume achieved 
a body of legal and what might almost 
be called democratic principles which 
survived the upheavals and onslaughts 
of the French and Spanish Empires. Par- 
liament, trial by jury, local government 
run by local citizens, and even the be- 
ginnings of a free press, may be dis- 
cerned, at any rate in primitive form, by 
the time Christopher Columbus set sail 
for the American continent.” 
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Winston S. Churchill: Historian 


Cynics will undoubtedly find Church- 
ill’s history more nostalgic than critical. 
But it is unlikely that even they will be 
able to cite a history of the English peo- 
ple whose author has a more perfect 
feeling for the geography of the island 
as it imprinted its rigorous lessons on 
its people. More significant, the most 
acute critic will be hard pressed to find 
an author whose knowledge and judg- 
ment of men in command and of peo- 
ples in strife equal that of Churchill as 
historian. 

Epwarp GarGAN 


Four Years in a Red Hell, by Harold 
W. Rigney, S.V.D. Regnery. 222 
pp. $3. 


.™ 1s A book on “brainwashing,” by 
a brainwashed victim of the Reds. It 
is an exceptional work, by a most com- 
petent reporter, a first - hand, first - rate, 
documentary record which will educate 
psychiatrists, prosecutors, other scientists 
and ofhcials, and the public. In it, the 
author candidly confesses that he made 
phony confessions; so did Cardinal 
Mindszenty and Colonel Schwable, 
U.S. Marine Corps. Such “confessions” 
are “SOP” in Outer Barbary; they are 
the chief aim, and product, of brain- 
washing—menticide. 

Four Years in a Red Hell is at once 
a narrative statement of events, an ac- 
count of personal experiences, a descrip- 
tion of the methodical process of menti- 
cide and a keen analysis, including self- 
analysis, of the author’s ordeal as a 
whole, i.e., of brainwashing as one enor- 
mity, in its twofold, outer and inner 
aspects. Father Rigney, moreover, began 
his book immediately, finished it speed- 
ily, after his fifty months of “Red Hell” 
ended in September, 1955. 

The Very Reverend Harold W. Rig- 
ney, S.V.D. (missionary Society of the 
Divine Word) is an exceptionally com- 
petent witness, thanks to his combined 
qualifications, and to himself. He has 
been an S.V.D. for thirty-eight years, 
mostly overseas. He is a Ph.D. in geol- 
ogy. Becoming an Air Force Chaplain 
in Africa in 1942, he served throughout 
World War II. In 1946 he became Rec- 
tor of the Fu Jen Catholic University, 
Peiping. The Communists took over 
Peiping in 1949, then tried to take over 
Fu Jen; Father Rigney demurred, so the 
Reds took him. His combined assets, 
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then, include a disciplined mind and 
will, trained to the hilt in moral phi- 
losophy, theology, the material sciences 
and as a missionary priest; he can evalu- 
ate brainwashing as few men can, and 
he has done so. 

If the book’s title seems lurid, the 
facts on brainwashing are lurid — filth, 
stink, lice, fetters, thirst, heat, hunger, 
cold; lack of shou chih (Chinese “Scott’s 
tissue”); endless all-night “judicial” in- 
terrogations, squatting, under glaring 
“court” lights, and all-day tou chengs 
(screaming group accusations by cell 
mate collaborators); above all the mer- 
ciless menticidal battering, of mind, 
emotions, will, until the victim’s own 
abject humiliation, own felt utter dis- 
grace, disintegrates his means, ability, 
will, to resist—such Red Hell details are 
enough to satisfy a sadist, or choke a 
horse. These are not just “bad condi- 
tions,” mind you, they are chosen tech- 
niques of the scientific method of men- 
ticide, a coordinated, ceaseless, simulta- 
neous onslaught against all personality 
resistance-fronts at once, bodily, mental, 
moral. Disintegration. By a sequential 
process, brainwashing. Developmental 
phases seem to be demoralization, hyp- 
nosis, finally auto-hypnosis. 

This book goes the whole road in its 
implications, which fetch up in hell, 
where brainwashing comes from. This 
book should be reviewed by a moral the- 
ologian well braced on demonology as 
well as on psychiatry, which this review- 
er is not. 

One last word about Father Rigney: 
the Chinese Reds were constrained to 
free him due to the efforts of multitudes 
of people, ranging from individuals, Chi- 
cago’s Back of the Yards group, the U.S. 
Government, to the Geneva Conference, 
but above all by the valiance of one 
Valiant Woman, Mrs. Addie Rigney, 
his mother. As for him, like Boethius, in 
prison he found consolation in philoso- 
phy. Finally, enroute to freedom from 
Peiping to Hong Kong and Christen- 
dom, the brain-washed padre brain- 
washed Junior, his Sepo (Security Po- 
lice) guard. The victim, hating Com- 
munism and loving his neighbor, had 
his escort mentally hanging on the 
ropes, with Saint Thomas’ Prime-Mover 
proof of the existence of God. One ends 
this book review by reviewing its author, 
in two words. Father Rigney: Compe- 
tent Priest! 

Rosert M. Patrerson 
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Illustration from “Deliver Us from Evil” 


75,000 refugees from North to South Viet Nam 


Deliver Us from Evil by Thomas A. 
Dooley, M.D. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. 214 pp. $3.50. 


I des Evi, that men do lives after 
them.” True in Shakespeare’s time; 
equally true today. 

In 1940 France yielded French Indo- 
China to Japan without a struggle. It 
was won back in 1945, not by the 
French, but by the English and the 
Americans. During the five years of 
occupation by Japan there was the in- 
evitable “underground movement” of 
Vietnamese. Its leaders asserted: “We 
have gained our independence from 
Japan, why yield to France?” But not 
until 1949, after the Communists had 
conquered China, did the Viet Nam 
leader, Ho Chi Minh, proclaim his 
country the Democratic Republic of 
Viet Nam. From this ensued the strug- 
gle for French Indo-China. 

The rural peasantry and the town 
coolie sympathized with the under- 
ground hero. Discrimination had been 
the keynote of French colonialism for 
more than eighty years. It was easy to 
believe the Communist preaching that 
everything done by the French was 


based on self-interest. With the fall of 
Dien Bien Phu in May, 1954, the 
French were defeated and Viet Nam 
was placed under the International Con- 
trol Commission until an election in 
1956 would decide the fate of the 
country. Dr. Dooley outlines all this in 
Deliver Us from Evil as a prelude to 
the story of his personal role as head of 
a medical mission in the United States 
Navy evacuation of more than 75,000 
refugees from North to South Viet Nam 
during the latter half of 1954. 

Preliminary to the transportation of 
these homeless thousands, Dr. Dooley, 
by persistent demands, got supplement- 
ary help from the French and Vietna- 
mese in providing shelter and hospital 
facilities for the victims of war and epi- 
demics. Persistently, too, he solicited 
food, clothing and medical supplies from 
his friends and business concerns in the 
United States. The response was emi- 
nently generous. 

Engaged as it was in preventing the 
spread of Communism, the United 
States had supplied France with mili- 
tary and economic aid; following the de- 
feat of France, the job of “winning 
friends and influencing people” was 
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The 
extraordi- 
nary, 
inspiring 
biography 
of a self- 
indulgent 
man of 
action 
who be- 
came a 
selfless 
man of God 


SOLDIER 


OF THE 
SPIRIT 


The Life of Charles de Foucauld 
(1858-1916) 


By MICHEL CARROUGES 





Translated from the French by 


MARIE-CHRISTINE HELLIN, with an 
introduction by ANNE FREMANTLE 


Much has been written of the Vicomte 
de Foucald, but now—for the first time 
—this biography convincingly and mov- 
ingly explains his transformation from 
rich, amoral young officer to ascetic and 
self-sacrificing servant of God. The 
story of this modern St. Augustine is 
here told in all its meaning and splen- 
dor, from his ill-spent days in the 
French Army to his conversion, mys- 
ticism and final martyrdom as Father 
Charles of Jesus. The founder of the 
Petits Freres de Jesus, who in the tru- 
est sense seems destined for sainthood, 
emerges in all his complexity, charity 
and grandeur in this book by a French 
Catholic writer who has visited the 
North African sites where Father 
Charles lived, worked for the Arab 
poor, and died. 

Selection of the Catholic Digest Book 
Club and the Thomas More Book Club. 


$3.75 at all bookstores 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
210 Madison Ave., N.Y. 16 
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again left to the humanitarianism of 
Americans. Red China had so indoctri- 
nated the East Indies that even the non- 
Communist Vietnamese were fearful of 
the “savage, inhuman Americans.” It 
was a slow process of re-education to 
convince these war-weary people that 
the strangers were bringing to them not 
bombs and guns but help and love. 

Dr. Dooley’s interesting record of one 
of many arduous and challenging U. S. 
Navy undertakings is a story of human 
interest as well as valuable material for 
students of contemporary world history. 

BroTHer Frnsarr, C.S.C. 


Moscow Was My Parish by George 
Bissonnette, A. A. McGraw-Hill. 
272 pp. $3.95. 


N: EVEN the Soviet dictatorship is 
exempt from feeling the effects of 
original sin. It leads to disaffection in the 
ranks of Communism, but especially to 
disaffection among the citizens of the 
Soviet Empire away from the immediate 
influence of Moscow. Such is the con- 
clusion implied by this record of two 
years spent in Moscow by Father 
George Bissonnette. 

In twenty-two short chapters, the 
author outlines his activities as chaplain 
to the diplomatic corps in Moscow. In a 
simple, unaffected style he leads the 
reader to an insight into the human re- 
lations behind the official front of em- 
bassies, ministries, consulates and even 
the Kremlin bureaucracy itself. In the 
latter he shows us an indefinite line of 
subordinated command that so often 
ends in a dull-witted robot woodenly per- 
forming assigned duties. He also opens 
our eyes to the earthy mentality with 
which the Kremlin as well as outsiders 
must contend when he tells us that sev- 
eral Russian women refused to use a 
modern washing machine to do laundry 
because “the washing machine has no 
eyes to see the dirt.” 

For most readers, however, the chap- 
ters describing his three trips away from 
Moscow will be the most interesting. He 
dared not leave the Soviet Union for 
fear of being refused a return visa. On 
one occasion he sought diversion of 
mind by taking a trip between Sundays 
to Kiev and Kharkov by car. Another 
time, to recover from Bodkin’s disease he 
went as a companion to the Italian 
Counsel to Soviet Central Asia, includ- 


ing such cities as Tashkent, Samarkan, 
Bokhara and Khiva. Before his expul- 
sion by the Soviet High Command in 
reprisal for U.S. refusal of a visa to an 
Orthodox Archbishop from behind the 
Iron Curtain, the author took a third 
trip by auto to the southern resort area 
of Russia—an imitation of the French 
and Italian Rivieras. In these journeys 
he discovered that the Moscow line of 
discipline becomes very much what each 
individual citizen or even local official 
thinks he can get away with. Human 
nature runs true to form. 

One of the highly interesting chap- 
ters is that on religion. Though the 
author was on the scene and had access 
to diplomatic support, he still found 
evaluating the position of religion in 
Soviet Russia a lesson in deciphering an 
enigma. His conclusion is that religion 
is still a major interest for the Soviet 
leaders—a thorn in their side. Special 
agitation against religion, on their part, 
usually causes a revival of religion. Since 
the revolution began in 1917 there has 
been a steady deterioration. In Moscow 
at that time there were 400 churches for 
a population of a million and a half peo- 
ple. In 1955 there were only fifty 
churches for six million people. 


J. E. Surprenant, C.S.V. 


America’s Concentration Camps by 
Carlos B. Embry. McKay. 242 pp. 
$3.50. 


A SUBTITLE to this book reads, “The 
Facts About Our Indian Reserva- 
tions Today.” ‘The work is divided into 





Carlos Embry: Sherman said it again 
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three major parts: Statement of the 
Case; Evidence of the Witnesses; Plead- 
ing the Case. The writing is logical and 
orderly; no one can quarrel with the 
facts adduced. American Indians were 
driven from the lands they once owned, 
herded (often by military force) onto 
reservations chiefly distinguished for the 
worthless quality of the land, and kept 
there. That a few talented and lucky 
individuals escaped and bettered them- 
selves does not alter the general picture. 
Of all the treaties made by the govern- 
ment with the Indians, not one has been 
fully kept. 

Mr. Embry finds the fundamental 
problem in the character of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. It is cumbersome, and 
the writer accuses the bureaucrats of be- 
ing chiefly interested in keeping and fat- 
tening their jobs. It is amusing to note 
that every president since Washington 
has expressed the idea that, as soon as it 
is feasible, something must be done to 
help the Indian. 

There are two sides to the problem, 
but the rock bottom difficulty is that 
every time a white man has discovered 
something valuable on an Indian’s land, 
or on a reservation—uranium, gold, lead 
or just a well grassed valley in which he 
would like to run his cattle—he has tried 
to oust the Indian. Too often our gov- 
ernment has aided the white man. The 
author uses a quotation ascribed to Gen- 
eral Sherman which defines an Indian 
reservation as “A parcel of land set 
aside for Indians and completely sur- 
rounded by white thieves.” 

Most of the major tribes, Apaches, 
Navajos, Osages, Pawnees, Shoshones, 
Sioux and so on, have separate chapters 
devoted to them. Some of the difficulties 
thrown in the author’s way by bureau- 
crats are described, and not always 
humorously. Mr. Embry is to be con- 
gratulated on his diligence and ability in 
research. His style is simple and straight- 
forward; his material is organized with 
the skill of a good lawyer’s brief; results 
are devastating. 


L. V. Jacks 


The Loyal and the Disloyal by Mor- 
ton Grodzins. University of Chi- 
cago Press. 320 pp. $4. 


se pest As all men have a little neurosis 
in them, so it is that all have a 
trace of the traitor.” Although ‘the 
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Morton Grodzins: What is “’treason’’? 


nationwide “crisis” fever appears to have 
broken, it is still advisable for us to 
pause and seek a truer perspective re- 
garding the meaning of such value-laden 
terms as “loyalty and disloyalty,” “trea- 
son and patriotism,” etc. The wilder out- 
bursts of hysteria—both on the part of 
the spokesmen for the anti-Communist 
“right” and the anti-anti-Communist 
“left’—have mercifully subsided a bit. 
Now it is for us to make a calm and 
careful analysis of the turmoil they pro- 
duced and its implications for a demo- 
cratic and pluralistic society. Grodzins 
tackles this task and, for the most part, 
does a first-rate job. 

For one thing, he removes the great 
bulk of disloyalty and treason from the 
area of sheer individual malice or per- 
version to which it is generally consign- 
ed by the “common sense” social analysis 
of the “man on the street.” Instead, he 
correctly ascribes much of this deviant 
behavior to a balancing, often unconsci- 
ous, of differing claims to the individ- 
ual’s loyalty (such as those presented by 
family, business associates, race, nation- 
ality, etc.), a balancing in which the 
nation’s claim to the individual's loyalty 
is sometimes outweighed. In this light— 
since all of us are involved in a great 
variety of social groups making such 
claims upon us—the quotation which 
opens this review makes sense. Only in 
a completely totalitarian order in which 
all other groups and activities are taken 
over by the nation-state and thereby 
automatically subsumed under national 
loyalty would it be possible to reduce or 
eliminate the conformity aspects of ap- 


parently disloyal behavior. In elaborat- 
ing upon this theme, the author pro- 
vides an insight-filled analysis of the con- 
trast in aims and problems facing the 
democratic and totalitarian orders with 
respect to the “lesser” societies to which 
the citizen belongs. 

The reading at times suggests a tend- 
ency to blur the qualitative distinction 
between “disloyalty” and “treason” and 
to assume that loyalty demands all-out 
committment to the nation’s cause at all 
times. Thus the conscientious objector is 
treated under the “disloyal” category 
even though (except for the absolutist 
objector) he did all that the nation re- 
quired of him. The discussion of the dis- 
loyalty potential of a _universalistic 
religion—using the Catholic Church as 
his example—fails to emphasize with 
sufficient clarity the fact that the “tem- 
poral order vs supernatural order” con- 
flict of loyalties is on a somewhat differ- 
ent plane from the conflict offered in the 
attachment to an internationalistic polit- 
ical movement (e.g. Communism or 
Nazism). In essence, though, the 
author’s point is well taken: the state- 
ment of Leo XIII that “. . . where the 
power to command is wanting, or where 
a law is enacted contrary to reason, or to 
the eternal law, or to some ordinance of 
God, obedience is unlawful . . .” 
(Libertas) is clearly a source of potential 
disloyalty from the nation’s point of 
view. 

The author’s theoretical framework is 
generally sound and, consequently, its 
application to the realities of loyalty and 
disloyalty are convincing; this is particu- 
larly true when he deals with the ex- 
perience encountered in the Japanese re- 
location camp program of World War 
II. This is a book to stir discussion, per- 
haps even some suspicious resentment; 
but if it succeeds in restoring the issues 
of disloyalty and loyalty to the level of 
rational consideration and debate, it will 
have served a laudable purpose. 

Gorpon C. ZAHN 


The United States in History by 
James T. Shotwell. Simon and 
Schuster. 243 pp. $3.50. 


N His Foreword to The United States 
in History, Dr. James T. Shotwell 
writes: “This volume is not history but a 
commentary on it.” Specific dates, per- 
sonages and events are conspicuously 
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absent in the narrative, but the broad 
interpretative commentaries on move- 
ments and policies are always present. 
Each small chapter may well be termed 
an historical vignette in which the 
author interprets the meaning of the 
United States’ history in the past and 
points to her role in a nuclear future. 

A distinguished scholar and student of 
world affairs, sometimes a spectator, at 
other times a participant as the drama of 
American history unfolds on the con- 
temporary stage, Dr. Shotwell traces the 
development of the United States from 
the Columbian discovery of a new 
world to the present United States in 
the role of a great world power. 

In 1776 by a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and a six year war of Revolu- 
tion, thirteen daughter colonies of Eng- 
land severed relations with the mother 
country to form a new nation within an 
untried federal structure of government. 
From those scattered colonies on the 
Atlantic seaboard, the people of the 
United States in subsequent decades 
forged across the Appalachians to the 
prairies and the plains of the Midwest, 
and through the high reaches of the 
Rockies. Now, the last frontier of atomic 
power has been reached. The history of 
what has happened through that long 
trans-continental trek is marked by blun- 
derings and fumblings in national 
policy, yet it is a record, rich in heroic 
endeavor, sacrifice and phenomenal 
achievement. “That history,” writes the 
author, “should be a guarantee that the 
nation which took as its guide to thought 
and action ‘life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness’ will face the last frontier 
in the proud confidence of its enduring 
strength.” 

Dr. Shotwell interprets the failures in 
the policy of the United States with 
honesty and sympathy; he appraises her 
triumphs and enterprise with legitimate 
pride and understanding; he visions her 
future in a world of practical politics 
with imagination and balance. Repeat- 
edly the author evaluates relations with 
a turn of phrase or the presentation of 
an ideal that fires the imagination or 
evokes the enthusiasm of his reader. 

The United States in History answers 
pertinent questions and makes signifi- 
cant suggestions. It is. readable and en- 
joyable and affords, as its author claims, 
a running commentary on the record of 
development of the United States. 

Sister M. Amsrose, B.V.M. 
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The Columbia by Stewart H. Hol- 
brook. Rinehart. 393 pp. $5. 


Gr: SPLENDID gift to the Pacific 
Northwest and to British Columbia 
is the subject of this fiftieth “Rivers of 
America” volume. From its headwaters 
at Columbia Lake, British Columbia, to 
far-famed Astoria, in Oregon, Stewart 
Holbrook has traced the material devel- 
opment of the 1200-mile long Columbia 
River from the days when Indians spear- 
ed their salmon to today when modern 
scientists at Hanford use its water to ex- 
periment with atomic energy. 

In its tortured but unrelenting search 
for the sea, the river flows north deeper 
into Canada, breaking its mountainous 
chain to turn south and across the inter- 
national border, down through eastern 
Washington where it twists west to form 
most of the boundary between the Ever- 
green State and Oregon. Along its path, 
it gathers up interestingly named tribu- 
taries: Kicking Horse, Kootenai, Pend 
Oreille, Snake, Deschutes and the Wil- 
lamette—mighty rivers in their own 
right, some of these! It also picks up 
streams of men and their history. 

David Thompson, a Britisher, was the 
first white man to see the river’s source 
and to traverse it from there to the 
mouth. But Captain Gray, of Boston, 
discovered the mouth in 1792 and 
named the river after his own vessel. 
Lewis and Clark opened the territory to 
a flood of settlers. Notable among the 
early men who started the white man’s 
history in the Northwest was that dedi- 











Johnny suddenly recalls an important 
message: ‘Sister says | gotta bring a 
cake today.’’ 


From “Around the Parish,” cartoons edited 


by Floyd Anderson ($1, Faith Publications) 





cated “company man,” Dr. McLoughlin 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the 
leaders of John Jacob Astor’s fur-seek- 
ing expedition. 

The wealth of the Columbia country 
—water, salmon, furs, gold, timber— 
brought more settlers and the demand 
which led, eventually, to the formation 
of our own states of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Commerce demanded transporta- 
tion and it was natural that the great 
artery of water was drafted; the steam- 
boat era flourished briefly. Then came 
the steam cars, pushing their iron foot- 
steps along Columbia’s banks. 

Man has always fought to control and 
use water. It was inevitable, then, that 
the Columbia should be domesticated. 
Dams and more dams obstructed its 
rush. The waters of the Columbia were 
turned onto fertile land from which has 
emerged the vast Inland Empire of agri- 
culture. The abundance of hydroelectric 
power provided by the Columbia gave 
an early impetus, for good or ill, to the 
Atomic Age. 

All this and more Holbrook’s interest- 
ingly written history tells of the Colum- 
bia, its territory and people, but there is 
not one word of the cultural, educational 
and religious development along the 
river of the Northwest. 

Rosert L. CAMPBELL 


Around the World Confidential by 
Lee Mortimer. Putnam. 322 pp. 
$3.50. 


A THE beginning of Around the 
World Confidential, Lee Mortimer 
tells us of his peculiar ability to smoke 
out sin and corruption on a global scale. 
He claims to “have an educated nose 
that smells odors others overlook.” 

Well, you don’t need an educated 
nose to smell Mr. Mortimer’s latest 
effort. Around the World Confidential 
is a vulgar, cynical and boring directory 
of sin and perversion in the leading cap- 
itals of the world. It’s a book of half- 
truths, innuendoes and the most flagrant 
misstatement of fact. The only purpose 
it will serve is to further line the pockets 
of Mr. Mortimes, who with the late 
Jack Lait parlayed four other so-called 
“Confidential” books into the kind of 
cash that comes from the sale of 7,000,- 
000 copies. 

According to the cover blurb, Morti- 
mer got his material from hundreds of 
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sources and informants and from a trip 
around the world during which he visit- 
ed “nineteen sinful cities.” All this re- 
search and travel has produced such 
astute observations as this conclusion on 
the present state of British morals—“To- 
day’s England is a slap-happy land of 
rapists, mass murderers and thieves. In- 
telligent Englishmen admit they are a 
nation of bloodthirsty sadists.” 

Of course, there are a few truths scat- 
tered amidst the fiction, but the exist- 
ence of sin in the world will come as no 
surprise to those who know of the fall of 
Adam. And even those who are delight- 
fully horrified with the wickedness of 
others will get tired of this Baedecker of 
lowlife, for sin differs little from con- 
tinent to continent. 

When Mortimer runs dry of perver- 
sion, he trys his hand at unearthing sub- 
version with his usual talent for distor- 
tion. Republicans in Congress pressing 
for Hawaiian stateship and two more 
votes in the Senate will be disappointed 
to learn that the island’s “Communist- 
dominated ILWU wants statehood so 
that it can send two Communist Sena- 
tors to Washington.” 

Around the World Confidential is a 
book that should never have been pub- 
lished. Anyone who purchases a copy is 
giving assistance to those who will 
inundate us with printed filth. 

Rosert L. Meyer 


The Color Curtain by Richard 
Wright. World. 221 pp. $3.75. 


[ fermarecy far more important than 
the Iron Curtain, the Color Cur- 
tain tends to enfold every individual and 
all the world. The Iron Curtain, as the 
author points out, often serves as a rally- 
ing point against which many diverse 
forces may unite. The ardent believer, 
the materialist and the pragmatist can 
and often do join forces against Com- 
munism without raising sharp questions 
of conscience within themselves. The 
Color Curtain—differences conditioned 
merely because of skin color—raises prob- 
lms in each of us, in our present na- 
tional politics and, though we hear less 
about it, most importantly throughout 
the world. 

The problems of all colored persons 
newly freed from imperialist -rule are 
the main concern of the author in his 
thought-provoking analysis of the 
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Bandung Conference held in 1955 in 
the new Republic of Indonesia. 

Richard Wright, an _ outstanding 
American writer, was intensely interest- 
ed in this conference, representing well 
over a billion people of diverse colors, of 
practically every religion and certainly 
of every degree of political acumen. 
Those at the conference were most vital- 
ly concerned with a problem of stagger- 
ing proportion: the relationship of the 
non-white world to the white as repre- 
sented by the religious, social, economic 
and political values of the West, particu- 
larly of those countries which had colo- 
nies or territories or those which are in 
the process of trying to establish some 
new relationship with formerly passive- 
ly subject peoples. 

To a problem of such magnitude Mr. 
Wright brings an amazing clarity in a 
short book. En route to the conference 
(at which he was a private citizen ob- 
server) the author discussed, with many 
individuals of different races and beliefs, 
the points of a questionnaire that he had 
devised to try to grasp some basic Asian 
attitudes. At the conference, he noted 
the main themes which emerged as the 
talks progressed: the men of color found 
in the very fact of being non-white a 
basis of unity and, in relation to that 
fact, the events of history and the prob- 
lems of the present and of the future 
were discussed. 

Read and reread, those themes can be 
frightening and they did, indeed, 
frighten some at the conference. Others 
pretended not to notice; the thoughtful, 
including the Communists, pondered. 
Mr. Wright seems to have judged Chou 
En-lai well in noting his strategy of mix- 
ing with the mass and seeing which way 
the wind blows. By friendliness and 
sympathy the Red Chinese had nothing 
to lose and everything to gain for they 
could easily appear one in aims with the 
other delegates. As time passes, they can 
also easily be the ones to supply leader- 
ship to the new nations who seem not 
to know whither they want to go, and 
thus cannot make positive policy. 

The thoughtful are deeply disturbed 
for there is little time and much to be 
done against great odds. How can the 
integrity of a people be preserved, their 
culture and mores survive and be mean- 
ingful when their nation must jump in 
a few years the span of development 
which took centuries for the West. The 
fact is, they must; the author is at once 











THE 


CHRISTIAN LIFE 


by ALBERT M. WEISS, O.P. 


Translated by 
Sister M. Fulgence, O.P. 


$2.95 


ATHER WEISS, a renowned Ger- 

man Dominican, wrote a masterful 
apology of Christianity at the turn of 
the century. He realized that a purely 
intellectual defense of Christianity 
does not suffice to draw souls to the 
Church. It is necessary to illumine the 
minds of men with sound doctrine, 
but it is equally important to inflame 
their wills so that they will desire and 
seek the Christian life. To that end, 


_ Father Weiss exerted all his efforts to 


present the beauty and power of 
Christianity, hoping thus to draw man 
to Christ. His success is manifest in 


‘The Christian Life, which is especially 


slanted to the mind of the contempo- 
rary Christian. As such, it represents 
a fresh approach to the study of apolo- 
getics and the spiritual life. 


THE 
NAMES OF CHRIST 


by LOUIS OF LEON, OS.A. 


Translated by 
Dr. Edward J. Schuster 


$4.75 


"THis is a spiritual classic from the 
pen of Louis of Leon, Augustinian 
friar and renowned theologian of the 
sixteenth century. A contemporary of 
St. John of the Cross, St. Teresa of 
Avila, and Louis of Granada, he led a 
life filled with strife, jealousy, per- 
secution, and even imprisonment. The 
Names of Christ. provides an inspir- 
ing commentary on the various names 
which are applied to Christ in Sacred 
Scripture. Far from being a technical 
or purely exegetical treatise, the work 
abounds with inspiring and practical 
applications to the spiritual life. It is 
a work filled with humane sympathy, 
poetic charm, and devotion to Christ. 


At All Catholic Bookstores 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 
PUBLISHERS 


15 and 17 S. Broadway St. Louis 2 
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rational and imaginative as he suggests 
how it can be done. This analysis of the 
Bandung Conference and its implica- 
tions probably will not get the audience 
it deserves: the questions that it raises 
merit the attention of us all. 

ELLEN LocuE 


Long Day’s Journey into Night by 
Eugene O'Neill. Yale University 
Press. 176 pp. $3.75. 


Cp OF THE last of Eugene O’Neill’s 
plays, Long Day’s Journey into 
Night, was written in 1940; but at the 
author’s insistence it was not published 
until after his death. It is obvious why 
he withheld it from publication and pro- 
duction. It is a most painful and inti- 
mate autobiography. 

The play, which ran over four hours 
in a recent Swedish production, records 
in detail a single day of crisis in the life 
of the Tyrone family, a fictional parallel 
of O’Neill’s own family. The father, 
James Tyrone, is an aging dramatic star 
addicted to alcohol and a miserly ac- 
quisition of property. Mary, his wife, is 
a narcotics addict. Their two sons are 
products of their marital and spiritual 
failure. Jamie at thirty-three is a licen- 
tious alcoholic; and Edmund, the rebel- 
lious younger son, suffers from consump- 
tion after having run away to sea. 

As the play progresses through four 
acts from early morning to midnight on 
a summer day in 1912, O’Neill reveals 
the failures and conflicts of the mem- 
bers of the Tyrone family. But he does 
not merely reveal, he justifies or at least 
explains. He digs back into the past— 
into the sweat-shop that made his father 
a miser and into the convent that failed 
to equip his mother for marriage into 
the theatrical world. He probes beneath 
the alcohol and the cynicism with which 
his brother tries to hide his failure as an 
actor and as a man. 

With a compassionate naturalism rem- 
iniscent of Theodore Dreiser, O'Neill 
attempts to justify the spiritual failure 
of the people to whom he was bound so 
torturously by the ties of family love. In 
the second act Mary says, “None of us 
can help the things life has done to us.” 
Apparently it is this that O’Neill wants 
to believe and wants us to believe. 

One gets the impression that this play 
is better in the reading than in the act- 
ing. It is too long for modern theatrical 
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Jacket photograph from “Long Day’s Journey into Night” 


Eugene O’Neill: ‘“None of us can help the things life has done to us” 


production and it has too little action. 
The only real growth and resolution of 
action are found in Edmund’s growing 
capacity to understand and forgive his 
parents. The dialog and action are fre- 
quently unable to carry the author’s 
message. Here as in other plays O'Neill 
seems unable to find the words needed 
to convey his thought. Edmund says in 
act four, “I couldn’t touch what I tried 
to tell you just now. I just stammered. 
That’s the best I'll ever do.” O'Neill 


knew himself well. 


Nevertheless, the play does possess a 
tense and effective realism and occasion- 
al passages of poetic power; the effect it 
has on the reader is profound. Despite 
the faulty philosophy expounded in the 
play, the reader is deeply moved by the 
compassion and pity with which O’Neill 
follows the four Tyrones through four 
acts of loneliness, fear, love and hate on 
their long day’s journey into night. 


Tuomas R. Knipp 


Dying We Live edited by Helmut 
Gollwitzer, Reinhold Schneider 
and Kathe Kuhn. Translated by 
Reinhard C. Kuhn. Pantheon. 285 
pp. $4.50. 


Aen in April, 1942, and execut- 
ed the following September for his 
resistance to the Nazi regime in Czecho- 
slovakia, Julius Fucik left among the 
notes found in his cell a message “to the 
Survivors.” He urged his readers to gath- 
er and preserve the testimonies of those 
who like himself were victims of the 
Nazi terror. When the present shall have 
become the past, he pleaded, 


I should like it to be known that these were 
no nameless heroes, that these were men, 
men who had names, faces, desires, and 
hopes, and that therefore the suffering of 
the least among them was no smaller than 
the suffering of the foremost whose names 
endure in memory. I wish that they always 
remain close to you, like acquaintances, like 
kinsmen, like yourselves. 


Fucik’s appeal was not in vain. Be 
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sides rescuing the memory of these mar- 
tyrs from oblivion, it is hoped that their 
farewell letters, laboriously pin-pricked 
or painfully written with manacled 
hands, might at least partially answer 
some of the questions raised concerning 
their authors. How widespread and how 
strong was the resistance? What motives 
actuated its victims? How responsible 
were the German masses for allowing 
National Socialism to come to power? 

The inception of the present collec- 
tion goes back to 1947 when Pastor Hel- 
mut Gollwitzer, then a prisoner of war 
in Russia, read in a parish bulletin from 
Germany the farewell letter of Alexis, 
Baron von Roenne. Though a colonel in 
the German army, von Roenne regarded 
the Nazi regime as a major disaster for 
Germany, and while he took no active 
part in the abortive plot to assassinate 
Hitler, his anti-Nazi sentiments and his 
ties of friendship with the plot's instiga- 
tors were sufhcient to cause his arrest 
and execution. So impressed was Goll- 
witzer with von Roenne’s letter—the last 
document in the present collection—as 
well as with similar messages which 
came his way, that he determined to 
preserve them with a view to publica- 
tion, if and when the opportunity came. 
For it seemed to him that not since the 
days of the early Church “had there 
been such a wealth of testimony of a 
faith triumphant over death.” 

The writers of these documents form 
a cross section of the German society of 
the day, from Count von Stauffenberg 
and Count von Moltke, landed proprie- 
tors representative of the best Prussian 
tradition, at one end of the social scale, 
to an unknown farm boy from the Sude- 
tenland and Kim, cabin-boy and sea- 
man, at the other. 

Space does not permit an extended 
analysis of these testimonials, even were 
that desirable. Differing in style and con- 
tent, as also in their reflection of the 
character and circumstances of the writ- 
ers, they have, nevertheless, certain com- 
mon characteristics which distinguish 
them from the account of the escapees. 
Unlike the latter, there is a marked ab- 
sence of bitterness, of self-pity, of em- 
phasis upon torture, of desire for re- 
venge. Instead, we find humility, resig- 
nation, regret for causing sorrow or suf- 
fering to dear ones, and a deep appre- 
ciation for time to prepare for the end. 
One can trace many a spiritual odyssey 
from the first days of stunned bewilder- 
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men and depression to the exultant joy 
of the Christmas Eve liturgy, “Today 
you shall know that the Lord will come 
and tomorrow you shall see His glory.” 
SisteER Mary Aucustrina, B.V.M. 


After Divorce by William J. Goode. 
Free Press. 381 pp. $6. 


OCIOLOGY, to a professional, is the 
study of the material facts of what 
is or what has been, and not the study 
of what ought to be in the light of eter- 
nal truth or customary standard. It is, 
therefore, a highly specialized subject, 
and limited in its findings and its appli- 
cation. The author of this book, a so- 
ciologist, is concerned with examining 
the adjustments which women make 
after receiving a divorce. He is not con- 
cerned with judging divorce by moral 
standards, or even by the romantic stand- 
ard of lack of happiness. He defines di- 
vorce “as one kind of mechanism for 
dealing with the pressures and problems 
inevitably caused by marriage,” as “an 
institutionalized element of certain kin- 
ship systems.” 

For the purpose of his study Professor 
Goode drew up an extensive question- 
naire, which he makes available to read- 
ers, and in 1948 had trained interview- 
ers ask the questions of 425 divorced 
urban mothers in Detroit, aged approx- 
imately twenty to thirty-eight at the 
time of the divorce. The answers were 
then tabulated and analyzed and exam- 
ined in the light of the hypotheses set 
up at the beginning of the study. Obvi- 
ously the present work is limited in its 
scope and hence in its value, but mar- 
riage is so frequently regarded in our 
day as an experiment which may be ter- 
minated in divorce, and not as an indis- 
soluble contract, that priests and all con- 
cerned with the stability of marriage and 
the family, and with marital counselling 
will find much that is worthwhile in 
this book. There are many statistics, but 
it is not necessary to be a statistician to 
examine the results set forth. 

To discover factors which led to the 
divorce, and any pertinent correlations, 
Professor Goode examined the informa- 
tion given by the 425 divorcees about 
the social background of the couples be- 
fore marriage: the religious preferences 
of the wife, the religion of the couple, 
their church attendance; their education 
and their age at marriage; such socio- 
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THE WOMAN 


Winifred Nevin 


Of all the books about the great six- 
teenth century Spanish mystic, this is 
the first to emphasize her human qual- 
ities and personality traits. You see 
Teresa in a new, interesting light: a 
woman of wit and wisdom, a shrewd 
bargainer with the butcher, an inde- 
fatigable worker. 

$3.50 
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Tender, dramatic novel of life and 
young love in a small town, picturing 
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interesting characters. By the author 
of Light of Stars and Shepherd of the 
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THE THREE STAGES 
OF THE 
SPIRITUAL LIFE 


J. Grimal, S.M. 


Manual on spiritual life written in en- 
gaging fashion, possessing the stature 
of a great spiritual classic. In three 
volumes: I, True Conversion of Heart; 
II, True Work of Progress; III, True 
Life of Union with the Father. 

Each volume, $2.95 

Complete set, $8.00 
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economic factors as previous history of 
delinquency or relief, the average in- 
come, average rent, percentage of home 
ownership, occupation, color. Then he 
examined the economics of the marriage 
before divorce, the length of acquaint- 
ance beforehand and family approval, 
their shared activities after marriage. Fi- 
nally he analyzed the themes of com- 
plaint made by the wife in the conflict 
process leading to divorce, the steps 
towards it, the counselling and agree- 
ments before final approval of divorce; 
the separation, the trauma, the factors 
associated with the trauma, and finally 
the institutionalization of the postdivorce 
adjustment: economic activities, disposal 
of the children, ties with former hus- 
band, friendships, dating, remarriage. 

It is impossible to state here the many 
valuable findings of this careful, if lim- 
ited, study, but it is certainly easy to 
see the need for us to make a careful 
analysis of all the factors so painstaking- 
ly analysed by Professor Goode. 


Eva J. Ross 


Challenge to Action by Monsignor 
Joseph Cardijn. Edited by Father 
Eugene Langdale. Fides. 148 pp. 
$2.50. 


A fa FOUNDER of the Young Christian 
Workers (the Jocists), Monsignor 
Cardijn, has been concerned for over 
thirty years with the christianizing of 
the working class through an interna- 
tional workers’ movement, and with the 
spiritual guidance of the individual 
young worker. There is great urgency in 
this latter problem, and in the realiza- 
tion that the young person leaving 
school for what is to be his vocation, a 
life of work in field, factory or office, is 
as much in need of counsel in these for- 
mative years as are those pursuing the 
more traditional vocations. But the first 
consideration, the necessarily interna- 
tional character of a workers’ movement, 
is not so clear-cut an issue. 

The one underlying presupposition 
that may make this whole collection of 
addresses almost incomprehensible to the 
American reader, is the assumption that 
the working class, as a class, is a univer- 
sal phenomenon which will go on for- 
ever and which must be christianized. 
That there are classes in America no one 
will deny. But in a land where the ex- 
pression “workingmen and their fami- 
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lies” falls upon the ear like an archaic 
formulary, and where it is assumed that 
the function and the very nature of 
Labor as an element of society are ever 
changing, in short, where there was 
never a working class as such static 
enough to provide a seed bed for Com- 
munism, this attempt to combat the 
forces of atheistic materialism by a pro- 
gram precisely parallel to the cell struc- 
ture and activism of the Communists 
must almost inevitably be viewed as sim- 
ply not apposite. 

Unfortunately, no distinctions are 
made in Challenge to Action between 
levels of importance or areas of applica- 
tion. And besides the ineptitudes which 





Monsignor Cardijn: Inspired ‘‘stuttering’’ 


must be the result of the translation, the 
reader is confronted with sentences and 
paragraphs that resist the eye and the 
understanding, and with a lack of the 
rudiments of technique, the fault doubt- 
less of that inspired “stuttering” char- 
acteristic of so many great visionaries. 
JoserpH CarPINo 


Papal Pronouncements on Marriage 
and the Family edited by Alvin 
Werth, O.F.M.Cap. and Clement 
Mihanovich. Bruce. 189 pp. $3. 


On OF THF TRENDS in modern liv- 
ing is to look to the “authorities” 
for verification of our preconceived no- 
tions about any subject, or else to at- 
tempt to find a source that will effec- 
tively guide our personal opinions, to 


say nothing of our actions. Too often, 
we settle for the scientists or the sales- 
men, failing to realize that probably the 
best authority that we have can be found 
in the successors of St. Peter, our Popes. 
We fail to realize that our Holy Fathers 
have displayed, through the years, not 
only the wisdom that comes from more 
than natural knowledge, but the loving 
fatherhood that can put it into practice. 

A perfect example of the wisdom of 
the Popes is presented in Papal Pro- 
nouncements on Marriage and the Fam- 
ily. The editors are to be congratulated, 
not only on the idea of including in one 
volume the more pertinent contributions 
of the recent Popes on marriage and 
family living, but on its concise and 
well balanced arrangement. The ma- 
terial has been organized from the en- 
cyclicals, allocutions and addresses of the 
Popes, from Leo XIII in 1878 to Pius 
XII in 1954, under three general head- 
ings: “Origin and Nature of Marriage,” 
“Purpose and Function of Marriage,” 
and “The Family.” 

This is a book to put on the “must” 
list for high school and college students 
studying the Sacrament of Matrimony. 
Certainly it is for all parents who have 
asked themselves questions concerning 
their obligations to their children in re- 
gard to religious education, sex educa- 
tion, and mind and character training. 
The answers to the why and the how 
can be found in the teachings included 
here. This book can show woman how 
to be the heart of the home, and man 
the head, for it is not difficult to see 
here the wisdom of the Holy Ghost 
speaking through human instruments. 


Mary D. Marino 


Rings Around Us by Ernestine Gil- 
breth Carey. Little, Brown. 240 
pp. $3.50. 


I" IS NICE to have another witty, amus- 
ing tale of the ups and downs of fam- 
ily life by Ernestine Gilbreth Carey, co- 
author with her brother Frank of Cheap- 
er by the Dozen. This new chapter be- 
gins with the night Ernestine danced 
into Chick Carey’s life wearing a star- 
tling red dress, and carries through to 
the point where they sat together watch- 
ing their high school daughter in a 
show, dancing the Charleston in the 
same red dress which first caught her 
dad’s attention when her mother wore it. 
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Mrs. Carey has only two children, so 
her material is not as prodigious as the 
earlier story based on the Gilbreth fam- 
ily of a dozen, nor are she and her hus- 
band as outstanding people as the senior 
Gilbreths. Nevertheless, she attacks the 
detailed story of the Carey lives with 
the same cheerful, uninhibited enthu- 
siasm which made the earlier book so 
delightful. At the time of their mar- 
riage, Mrs. Carey was a buyer in a New 
York department store and business left 
her little time for the necessary details 
of establishing a new home. Apartments 
were not easy to find. Temperamental 
differences had to be met. Guests fre- 
quently created problems and the ar- 
rival of their children created more. 

Finally, the Careys realized that being 
a wife and the mother of two children 
needs to be a full time job, and the 
second half of the book takes the family 
to Manhasset and their adventures in 
Suburbia. There is little out of the ordi- 
nary here, but undoubtedly those who 
enjoyed the first book will like to revisit 
their old friends to learn what happened 
next. 

Dorotuy Atkinson WILLIAMS 


Americans by Choice by Angelo 
Pellegrini. Macmillan. 240 pp. 
$3.50. 


epee 1900 and 1915, approximate- 
ly three million Italians came to 
America. Some of them came as fam- 
ilies; most of them were single men. Os- 
tensibly, these immigrants were seeking 
freedom: freedom from want and free- 
dom from servitude. Actually, they 
sought something greater: freedom to 
wrest a new life from a fresh and preg- 
nant soil, freedom to make something 
new and greater out of themselves. 
When they succeeded, they gave ample 
evidence that Emerson and Whitman 
had not sung in vain. When they failed, 
they only made it obvious that the 
American social frontier was ugly and 
corrupt, as Mark Twain had shouted 
only to be misinterpreted as a comedian. 

Angelo Pellegrini’s Americans by 
Choice is a detailed and lusty account 
of six of these Italians, all of whom 
achieved a fame of some sort or other. 

First, there is La Bimbina, the au- 
thor’s mother. She brought five children 
across the Atlantic and on to the North- 
west, where she tended her garden and 
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Jan de Hartog: From beginning to end 


raised her family on the edge of the for- 
est. “She was a mother first of all, ... 
who had come to America not to ex- 
ploit but to labor and to enjoy and con- 
serve the earth and its fruit.” 

Then there is Louis Martini, “Dean 
of Winegrowers,” whose name is a by- 
word among American epicures. Pelle- 
grini’s account of this fish-boy become 
vintner is a commendable evaluation of 
the cultural depth that West Coast Ital- 
ians have achieved. Here the author is 
an avowed hero-worshipper; but the 
reader with the educated palate will en- 
viously forgive the subjectivity. 

Guido Sella, the bootlegger, stands on 
a lower and somewhat remote pedestal. 
Prostitution and bootlegging bring no 
moralizing from the author. Instead, he 
sees Sella as a vibrant realist who lived 
life too viogorously, a man of the same 
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passions as thousands of his lusty com- 
patriots, but a little more ruthless and 
headstrong. 

Rosa Mondavi is described as “mother 
to winegrowers.” Rosa was characteristic 
of the laboring Italian mother who kept 
a boarding house for the all too common 
Italian men without women. Her sons 
are now masters of the famous Charles 
Krug winery in the Napa Valley. 

Finally, there are accounts of Celes- 
tino, the roving parasite who swindled 
immigrants, and of Leonardo, the hon- 
est ditchdigger who eventually became 
a small contractor. 

Americans by Choice is interestingly 
written, if at times obviously uninhibit- 
ed. While the author is sympathetic 
with his people, it is his enthusiasm for 
their love of life that attracts him and 
at the same time holds the reader’s at- 
tention. It is a pleasure to have psy- 
chology, gastronomy, sociology, history 
and just plain human nature so appeal- 
ingly presented. 

Dantet T. MrtcHery 


A Sailor’s Life by Jan de Hartog. 
Harper, 210 pp. $3. 


Be pE Harrtoc is already well known 
to Americans, especially for his plays 
The Fourposter and Skipper Next to 
God, and for such novels as The Distant 
Shore and The Little Ark. His latest 
book, A Sailor’s Life, will probably win 
him a still larger audience. 

A Sailor's Life is just that, described 
with authority, enthusiasm and humor 
by a man who has spent a lot of time on 
and near the sea. It is an easy-to-read 
book, taking the young sailor on a life- 
time voyage from his boyhood dreams of 
the sea right into his years of retirement. 

Physically it is arranged in six major 
parts, and then broken down into short 
descriptive pieces on certain persons, 
things or events. For example, under the 
section on crews we are told about cap- 
tains, mates bosuns, cabin - boys, etc. 
The life at sea section contains bits on 
packing for the voyage, leaving home, 
seasickness, what to read, and so on. 
Each part is related with a warmth and 
understanding—and also strong opinion 
—that make this enjoyable reading. 

A Sailor's Life has general appeal, and 
the title should not imply that it is only 
for sea-farers. 

RicHarp ReuLaNnpD 
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LETTER FROM 


IRELAND by 


ALICE CURTAYNE 





March, 1956 

| prrenme capital of county Kerry, 

though snugly enfolded in a smiling, 
fertile valley, is within view of the ever- 
mobile Atlantic ocean and has an out- 
look on such stirring, tumultuous moun- 
tain views that nobody in the town need 
ever succumb to dull thoughts. The 
Kingdom of Kerry has produced an 
amazing honours-roll of writers. Their 
names alone would fil this letter, so let 
no one accuse me of being invidious if 
I mention only a few: Byran Mac- 
Mahon, Viscount Castlerosse, Dr. Alfred 
O’Rahilly, Seamus de Faoite, Joseph 
O'Connor, Sigerson Clifford, Donal 
O’Cahill, Chevalier ,Thomas Mac- 
Greevy—there is no end to the list. The 
town which is the administrative capital 
of such intellectual ferment is just as in- 
spirational as you would expect it to be. 
It is old-world and historic; so complete- 
ly nineteenth century with its short 
streets and elegant residential quarters 
that as yet the twentieth century has left 
no visible mark on it. It has its own 
decorative building style of deep-hued 
red sandstone from local quarries, usual- 
ly dressed with white limestone. Al- 
though only twenty miles from famed 
Killarney, Tralee has never been pre- 
occupied with. tourists, but rather with 
its own historic, regional and industrial 
development. 

Two young writers who are today de- 
terminedly maintaining Tralee’s cultural 
traditions are Michael Glazier and John 
Caball. Glazier had been running for 
several years The Kerry Bookshop, rec- 
ognised as the leading bookstore in the 
county. In his early twenties he devel- 
oped abilities that rarely run in harness: 
commercial acumen and literary talent. 
Beginning with the publication of de- 
votional books, he later edited The 
Kerry Annual and The Irishman’s An- 
nual. The sales of these in the United 
States first drew his attention to the great 
field of American Catholic publishing. 
This past February, leaving his book- 
store under good management, he set out 
from Tralee for Wilmington, Delaware, 
to concentrate on this activity. The shop 
in Tralee may yet be a convenient dis- 
tributing centre for future American 
publications. Just before sailing Glazier 
had completed his first novel, The Empty 
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Basket, a story of temperamental con- 
flicts unfolded against the kind of Irish 
background intimately known to him. 

Michael Glazier’s friend, John Caball, 
turned his serious attention to writing 
when he secured an M.A. degree in 
English literature for his thesis on 
Henry Vaughan, Welsh poet and mys- 
tic. Since then he has concentrated on 
seventeenth-century English and Irish 
history and literature, with particular 
reference to the history of Tralee and of 
county Kerry. 

Meanwhile he teaches in Caherleheen 
school outside the town (cathair leithin 
means “the fort of the little grey man”). 
The school, too, is built of the ubiquitous 
red sandstone and is perched on one 
shoulder of the valley under towering 
Slieve Mish mountain. His pupils are all 
the sons of small farmers, hardy fifteen- 
acre men, whose children traditionally 
scatter like flocks of birds to the four cor- 
ners of the earth. But the valley people 
cherish their school, because they know 
that through its portals they secure their 
first passport to remunerative employ- 
ment in all the cities of the world. 


nee Gaelic has ceased to be the 
spoken tongue in Caherleheen for 
100 years, Caball is one of the devoted 
band of teachers expending great energy 
in the effort to revive it. The kinder- 
garten class in his school is conducted in 
Gaelic only, and all the boys speak it 
during classes. The senior classes read 





John Caball: Gaelic in kindergarten 


both Gaelic primers and more advanced 
texts. They also learn through the an- 
cient tongue subjects like arithmetic, 
history and even the geography of Amer- 
ica (wherein New York appears rather 
surprisingly as Nua Eabracht!) It is per- 
haps symptomatic of the new Ireland 
that at the singing lessons the old Irish 
laments are discarded in favour of quick 
racy tunes and cheerful action songs. 
The pupils also manage to get in some 
Gaelic drama, because their master is an 
enthusiast who spends his summer holi- 
days studying it in its cradle, the 
Taibhdhearc Theatre in Galway. Last 
summer he played there the part of the 
old blind fiddler, Raftery, in Douglas 
Hyde’s An Posadh. 

Caball’s historical novel The Singing 
Swordsman scored a considerable suc- 
cess a few years ago. Published by the 
Michael F. Moynihan Press, the novel 
relates the life of the seventeenth-cen- 
tury soldier-poet, Pierce Ferriter of Bal- 
lyferriter, a Kerry chieftain with vision 
and one of the greatest of the Gaelic 
poets. He led a native army against the 
Cromwellian soldiers in Kerry, was 
cajoled with the promise of quarter into 
negotiating, and was thus captured by 
trickery. at the Siege of Ross in Killarney 
in 1653, meeting the usual fate of being 
hanged, drawn and quartered. 

The success of The Singing Swords- 
man induced Caball to follow up with a 
play on The Rose of Tralee, a song 
popularised the world over by John Mac- 
Cormack’s golden voice: 

She was lovely and fair as the rose-bud of 

summer 

But it was not her beauty alone that won 

me. 

Oh, no, ‘twas the truth in her eyes ever 

shining 

That made me love Mary, the Rose of 

Tralee. 
The song is founded on a factual nine- 
teenth-century romance. The “Rose” was 
Mary O’Connor and her lover was the 
song-writer, William Pembroke Mulchi- 
nock. Circumstances sundered the lovers 
and death intervened before they could 
be reunited. The play on this theme is 
now in the hands of the directors of the 
Abbey Theatre, who are considering its 
production. 

Caball is also writing a series of 

(Continued on page 386) 
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Memoirs by Harry S. Truman: Vol. 
Il, Years of Trial and Hope. 
Doubleday. 594 pp. $5. 


” THE preceeding volume of these 
memoirs, Mr. Truman carried his life 
story through its early years, his service 
as senator and the dramatic assumption 
of the Presidency in 1945. As the volume 
closed the war had ended and the Grand 
Alliance was cracking. Bereft of a com- 
mon enemy the United States, Britain 
and Russia could no longer stand to- 
gether. Their increasing enmity, the 
“Cold War,” became the dominant con- 
cern of the American Presidency from 
1946 to 1952, the years covered by this 
volume, the period which Truman has 
labelled his “Years of Trial and Hope.” 

Decision - making is again the focal 
point of these memoirs. Truman con- 
tinually shows his understanding of the 
constitutional requirement of the Presi- 
dency—the President alone has respon- 
sibility for policy—in his grappling with 
affairs in Greece, China, Turkey, Pales- 
tine and Korea, to say nothing of do- 
mestic matters. One consistently gets the 
impression of a man wanting the best 
and most conflicting expert opinions 
without letting himself be awed by the 
opinion-givers. Truman knew his re- 
sponsibility and let his assistants help 


‘him, not dominate him. This is espe- 


cially evident when, in his description 
of the 1951 attacks upon Acheson, Tru- 
man says: 


He [Acheson] had a deep understanding of 

the President’s position in our constitution- 

al scheme and realized to the fullest, that 

while I leaned upon him for constant ad- 

vice, the policy had to be mine—it was. 

While one may admire Truman’s vig- 
orous concept of the Presidency, many 
of his official decisions and evaluations 
do not seem tenable today, or even when 
they were made. Yet Truman sticks .by 
them resolutely. For instance, his Pales- 
tine policy was formulated, and he still 
defends it, strictly in terms of the need 
to relieve Jewish suffering in Europe, 
an approach which, of course, ignored 
Arab rights in the area. 

It seems incredible to this reviewer 
that Truman can look back upon the 
China debacle and claim that Marshall’s 
mission failed because Chiang refused 
to heed Marshall’s advice, and because 
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neither the Nationalists nor the Com- 
munists “really wanted to live up to the 
agreement to form a coalition govern- 
ment to unite China.” Truman continu- 
ally points up world Communism’s at- 
titude toward agreements—live up to 
them only while it suits your purpose— 
yet he feels that the Chinese Commu- 
nists would have lived up to this agree- 
ment if the Nationalists were more co- 
operative. Therefore, the Nationalists 
were to be pressured into becoming co- 
operative, and because they recognized 
Communist duplicity, Truman would 
no longer support them. One can agree 
fully with Truman’s characterization of 
Chiang’s regime as corrupt and undemo- 
cratic — yet Truman showed few such 
qualms about supporting other undemo- 
cratic regimes in Yugoslavia, Korea and 
Thailand. Considering China’s impor- 
tance and more recent events it seems 
incredible that Truman can still justify 
his China policy in such terms. 

What Truman has omitted from these 
memoirs is as significant as what he has 
included. One would never learn from 
this volume that Harry Vaughan was 
ever around the White House, that 
there was a Johnson era in the Defense 
Department, that the Admirals Revolt 
took place, that any scandals occurred, 
that a “red herring” like Alger Hiss even 
existed. Consequently, Truman’s picture 
of his Presidency is disappointing even 
to a staunch admirer of that administra- 
tion. Perhaps the basic difficulty with 
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Harry S. Truman: A place in history 






the Memoirs is that they were written 
too quickly and published too soon after 
the events occurred. The author is right- 
ly concerned about his place in history, 
but that place would have been better 
secured if he had put away the manu- 
script for revision five to ten years hence. 
His story might then have been better 
told. 


Epwarp R. O’Connor 


Lincoln’s Sons by Ruth Painter Ran- 
dall. Little, Brown. 373 pp. $5. 


HOSE WHO HAVE read Mrs. Randall’s 

Mary Lincoln will expect a good book 
when they pick up Lincoln’s Sons and 
they will not be disappointed. Neither a 
hero worshipper nor an iconoclast, Mrs. 
Randall and her husband, the late Dr. 
Randall, have been among the few able 
to write objectively about Lincoln, rather 
than in the blindly worshipful manner 
of Carl Sandburg and many others. 

Mrs. Randall makes it clear that 
Lincoln and his wife were poor parents; 
they failed utterly to discipline their 
children or to prepare them for life in 
any fashion. Both the mother and the 
father seemed to regard Robert, the old- 
est son, with not too much affection, 
with the result that he emerged as the 
only well balanced member of the 
household, mentally speaking. Eddie 
died in Springfield in 1850 at the age of 
three, and Willie died at the age of 
eleven in the White House in 1852. 
Most of the author’s efforts are therefore 
devoted to telling about Robert, born in 
1843, and Thomas (Tad), born in 1853. 
Tad was to die in 1871 but Robert lived 
until 1926. 

There is much more of tragedy than 
of mirth in the book, especially in the 
period from 1861 onward. Both mother 
and father were prostrated by grief at 
Willie’s death. When her husband’s 
death in 1865 was added to her burden, 
Mary’s mind seemed to give way. After 
living in a strange fashion for about ten 
years, she was finally committed to a 
mental institution upon Robert’s peti- 
tion, but she managed, in the same year, 
to leave the private asylum and to go to 
her sister’s home in Springfield, Illinois. 
She went to Europe in 1876, returned 
four years later, and died, a recluse, in 
Springfield in 1882. 

Mrs. Randall makes clear the embar- 
rassment experienced by Lincoln and his 
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‘Must certainly be accepted as the 
standard life of St. John Fisher.”’— America 


| ST. JOHN FISHER 


By E. E. Reynotps. A superb biography of the great English 
| saint who was beheaded under Henry VIII. Regarded as the 
master theologian of England and the principal defender of 
papal supremacy, the Bishop of Rochester had an impact on 
many facets of Tudor life. Illustrated. Just published, $6.00 























A popular history of the Jesuits and 
their founder, commemorating the 
400th anniversary of Ignatius’ death 


~~ ST. IGNATIUS 
” AND THE JESUITS 









By ‘Turoporr Maynarp. This timely and enlightening work on 
the Saint of Loyola and the Order he founded chronicles the 
activities of the Society of Jesus through the centuries, the vicis- 
situdes it has suffered, and the rise to its position as one of the 
potent influences in the Church today. Coming in May, $3.00 































An inspiring treasury of writings 
about the foster father of Jesus 


ST. JOSEPH 


By Henri Ronpet, s.j. Translated by DonaLp Attwarer. Tells 
all that we know of St. Joseph in sacred history and tradition, 
literature and art. The second half of this book is an anthology 
of great writings about the Saint. Illustrated with paintings by 
Coming in May, $4.00 

















wife due to the fact that twenty-one- 
year-old Robert was attending Harvard 
in 1864. When public pressure became 
irresistible, we find Lincoln writing to 
Grant, asking that Robert be put on the 
general’s staff, with the definite under- 
standing that he was not to be exposed 
to any danger. It might be pointed out 
in passing that many sons who never re- 
turned from the war, with the outbreak 
of which Lincoln seemed so utterly un- 
concerned in 1861, were as precious to 
their parents as was Robert to his. This 
fact may strike a jarring note in the 
minds of those who think Lincoln was 
nothing less than the acme of perfection. 

For presenting this fact and many 
others in an impartial manner, readers 
of Civil War literature will feel indebted 
to Mrs. Randall for her second excellent 
contribution to American history. 

. Paut Kinrery 


Seek for a Hero by William G. 
Schofield. Kenedy. 309 pp. $3.95. 


y= MODERATE-SIZED volume has as its 
subtitle: “The Story of John Boyle 
OReilly,” and that is, in the strictest 
sense, what the author has achieved. 
This is certainly not a biography in the 
genre of the character-analysis, evalua- 
tion - of - principles, weighing-the-impon- 
derables-of-history school of biographical 
writing. Some readers may feel cheated 
at the omissions. Mr. Schofield does not 
choose to sit in judgment. O'Reilly's 
association with the Irish Fenians is de- 
scribed with no attempt to weigh this 
highly controversial brotherhood con- 
demned by the Holy See in January, 
1870; nor does Mr. Schofield condemn 
or justify O'Reilly's participation in its 
plots in Ireland in the 1860's. 

Again, describing O’Reilly’s connec- 
tion with the abortive American Fenian 
raids on Canada in May, 1870, no judg- 
ment of a moral nature appears. O'Reilly 
is shown as being chiefly concerned with 
the military ineptitude of the excursion. 
“He felt sorry for the men—misled, mis- 
handled, and finally disillusioned. He 
wondered why that sort of thing hap- 
pened so often to the Irish people. . . . ” 
Nor is any moral implied, either, in 
O’Reilly’s involvement in the Catalpa 
plot to free British subjects from an 
Australian penal colony, although by 
this time the Boston newsman was a 


citizen of the United States. Schofield 
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simply quotes from O’Reilly’s speech 
commending the captain of the Catalpa: 
“We have acted from a higher law than 
your written constitutions and treaties— 
the law of God and humanity.” 

Quite apart from matters involving 
the admittedly ticklish subject of Irish 
tale also 
ignores such provocative subjects as the 
implications for editorial policy and gen- 
eral news presentation attending the 
transfer of the ownership of The Pilot 
to O'Reilly and the Archbishop of Bos- 
ton. And just in passing, it may be noted 
that some readers may not share Scho- 
field’s complete lack of curiosity as to 
why a man who could endure the rigors 
of Millbank, Dartmoor and the convict 
camps of Australia, went to his prema- 
ture death as a result of a mistaken 
sleeping draught taken in sedate old 
Boston. 

All of this is quite beside the point, of 
course, and reviews the book Mr. Scho- 
field did not write. The book he did 
write is another matter. The author says 
very simply in his preface, “John Boyle 
O'Reilly was a man who should be re- 
membered. This book is intended to help 
keep his name alive.” The author has 
certainly succeeded in this purpose. 
Here is a rousing tale of adventure that 
keeps you reading avidly to the very end. 
This reviewer hasn’t had stich fun since 
her Sabatini days. O’Reilly’s escape from 
“down under” on an American whaling 
vessel is marvelous excitement. And this 
New Englander can write. His prose is 
sonorous and asks to be read aloud, echo- 
ing as it does a muted Gaelic melody. 

Which only goes to show what any 
child could tell you. A good book is a 
book you like to read. And never mind 
the reason why. Seek for a Hero is one 
of these. If you pick it up vou will not 
lay it down until you reach the end, 
“Where the dew glistened on the softest 
green, the spirit of O'Reilly hovered, 
and shook the stillness of the Irish dawn 
on its journey to the stars.” . 

ANNABELLE M. MELVILLE 


The Gentleman and the Tiger by 
George B. McClellan, Jr. Edited 
by Harold C. Syrett. Lippincott. 
375 pp. $6. 


T# son of the Civil War general, 
George B. McClellan, Jr. was de- 


scribed by a contemporary as “one New 
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York gentleman to the manor born, who 
has eaten of the tree of knowledge of 
Tammany Hall and has had no stomach 
ache.” 

An aristocratic worker in the murky 
Tammany vineyard, he was born in 
1865, attended Princeton University, 
and spent two years on a grand tour of 
Europe. Returning to New York in 
1888, he became a newspaper reporter 
and acquired a taste for politics. With 
an assist from the Tammany Hall po- 
litical machine, symbolized by a tiger, 
he served five successive terms in the 
House of Representatives. In 1903, 
when only thirty-eight, he was elected 
mayor of New York City and in 1905 
was re-elected to a four-year term. 

During his second term he broke with 
Tammany and was never nominated to 


another office. He left City Hall with 
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little besides his reputation as a gentle- 
man. Finding the practice of law un- 
congenial, he gladly accepted an offer 
to join the Princeton faculty. McClel- 
lan retired in 1931 and spent the re- 
maining years of his life in Washington. 

The present volume is approximately 
two-thirds the size of the McClellan 
manuscript, the original chapters having 
been reduced to seventeen. Professor 
Syrett of Columbia contributes an en- 
gaging introduction and has corrected 
many mistakes which the aging McClel- 
lan allowed to creep into his memoirs. 

McClellan knew many prominent 
leaders in American life and has an 
unkind word to say about most of them. 
His own thwarted ambition in politics 
apparently led him to take a jaundiced 
view of those who succeeded where he, 
for reasons of probity, failed. He was 
biased against Woodrow Wilson, regard- 
ing him as an ambitious and sanctimoni- 
ous man who failed to keep his word. 
He thought William Jennings Bryan 
warmhearted but naive. Although he en- 
joyed teaching, he felt that most college 
professors were mediocre men. 

The main value of this autobiography 
is to be found in McClellan’s waspish 
reporting of the machinations of New 
York ward heelers, the oddities of ob- 
scure politicians, and the inside opera- 
tions of the powerful, corrupt political 
machine that eventually broke him. 

Joun J. O'Connor 


Always the Unexpected by Louis P. 
Lochner. Macmillan. 339 pp. $5. 


|= EMINENT American journalist and 
Pulitzer Prize winner, Louis P. 
Lochner, now at the twilight of a dis- 
tinguished career, has written his 
memoirs. In Always the Unexpected the 
author faithfully recounts the chief 
events of his life. 

Born in 1887, Lochner majored in 
journalism at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and graduated shortly before the out- 
break of World War I. He became in- 
volved in pacifist movements and during 
the war was a close associate of Henry 
Ford in the latter’s pacifist activities. 
Later Lochner became a foreign corre- 
spondent for labor publications. The de- 
cisive event in his public career was his 
appointment to the Berlin Bureau of the 
Associated Press in 1924. Four years 
later he became its bureau chief, a post 
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he held until the outbreak of war with 
the United States in 1941. While in 
Berlin, although disdaining the Nazis, 
he enjoyed friendship with many per- 
sons in politics, religion and the arts. 
Lochner was awarded the Pulitzer Prize 
in journalism for distinguished foreign 
correspondence in 1939. Since the war 
he has published several books including 
a biography of Fritz Kreisler and a study 
of the German business attitude toward 
Hitler, and has edited the Goebbels’ 
Diaries. 

A journalist with such an intriguing 
background is expected to write a 
mature, reflective book, but Always the 
Unexpected is not that. Although the 
author narrates his life he never seems 
to give a coherent and forceful portrait 
of those whom he describes. This re- 
viewer always had the feeling that he 
was reading a superficial newspaper dis- 
patch. For example, in several passages 
the author merely lists twenty or thirty 
names of celebrities who visited his 
home or attended some meeting or con- 
ference. 

The chief merit of these memoirs is 
that they do describe quite accurately 
the absorbing, hectic and sometimes 
artificial world of the journalist. They do 
not describe with any profound insight 
the world he attempted to record. 

Watter D. Gray 


Soldier of the Spirit by Michel Car- 
rouges. Translated by Marie- 
Christine Hellin. Putnam. 300 pp. 
$3.75. 


From THE human point of view few 
conversions have been more fantastic 
than that of the Vicompte Charles de 
Foucauld de Pontbriand, the famous 
and eccentric “Monk of the Sahara.” 
Here was one Christian who owed the 
beginning of his spiritual revival to the 
good example of religious devotion given 
him by the pious Moslems among whom 
he lived. 

Charles de Foucauld, as a youth, had 
been a wastral and a hedonist who in 
his very early teens cast off the Catholic- 
ism in which he had been baptized and 
reared. “For twelve years,” he wrote 
later, “I lived without any faith; nothing 
seemed to me proven; the equal convic- 
tion which very different religions in- 
spire seemed to me to be the condemna- 
tion of them all.” Following a family 
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tradition he was educated for the army. 
At the age of twenty-one he was com- 
missioned a lieutenant in the French 
cavalry. But he held the commission 
little more than a year for, while his unit 
was serving in Algeria, he was “retired” 
from the service because of the open 
scandal of his grossly immoral life. 
When fighting broke out, however, he 
returned to the army in order to be with 
his old outfit; as soon as the brief war 
was finished he once more retired, this 
time of his own volition, to become an 
explorer in the then mysterious and for- 
bidden land of Morocco. 

His experiences in Morocco turned 
him God-wards and a saintly kins- 
woman, Marie de Bondy, helped him 
find his way back to the Faith of his 
fathers. Once converted, de Foucauld 
decided that to find happiness he must 
follow as closely as possible the model of 





mee 


From “Soldier of the Spirit” 
Charles de Foucauld: An utter failure 


the Christian life as it was lived by Jesus 
Himself; the “Life of Nazareth,” he 
called it. With that end in view he be- 
came a Trappist, but soon decided that 
reliving the life of Nazareth (as 
Foucauld conceived it) was not possible 
in any modern religious Order. He left 
the Trappists for the purpose of found- 
ing such an Order himself. 

After much wandering he eventually 
settled as a hermit among the Tuareg, a 
tribe of the Central Sahara. He lived a 
life of extreme mortification and suffer- 
ing; although he had become a priest, he 
made few converts of the Moslems 
among whom he lived. The new Order 
which he dreamed of founding never 
materialized and although the holy her- 
mit came to a violent end he was denied 
the honor of being a martyr—he died not 
because he was a Christian, but rather 
because he was a Frenchman. 

De Foucauld’s was a strange and 
seemingly pointless life. He was one of 
those utter failures of whom only God 
can make any sense. But it was a life 
which at the hands of his present bi- 
ographer, Michel Carrouges, makes in- 
teresting reading. 


RecinaLcp M. Correy, O.P. 


Toscanini, An Intimate Portrait by 
Samuel Chotzinoff. Knopf. 148 
pp. $3.50. 


|= stuby of personality is absorbing, 


and compelling; especially the per- 
sonality of an artist who became known 
to millions through his broadcasts of 
great music with a great orchestra over 
the NBC radio network from 1937 to 
1954. This book, as the title indicates, 
is not a biography but a portrait by a 
former pianist and music critic who be- 
came a close friend of the great Italian 
conductor, Toscanini, many years ago. 

Although books and articles describ- 
ing Toscanini’s frequent explosions of 
temperament during orchestral rehear- 
sals have appeared in the past, none has 
dealt so intimately with his public and 
private life as the present volume. Here 
we have unusual glimpses into his social 
and family relationships both in Italy 
and in the United States. Since Chotzi- 
noff was the man who persuaded the 
Maestro to return to America after he 
had severed his connection with the 
New York Philharmonic, to conduct a 
radio ‘orchestra formed especially for 
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him, the events that led up to the sign- 
ing of the contract make suspenseful 
and absorbing reading. Indeed, the 
whole book is written with such skill 
and with such evident affection for its 
subject that one finds it difficult to lay it 
aside until the last word has been read. 
V. Howarp TALLey 


St. Francis of Assisi by Leonard Von 
Matt and Walter Hauser. Trans- 
lated by Sebastian Bullough, O.P. 
Regnery. 106 pp. and 200 photo- 
graphs. $6.50. 


= 200 exquisite photographs in this 
handsome book make it a worthy and 
valuable addition to the wealth of Fran- 
ciscan literature available to those who 
love and are inspired by the life of the 
Little Poor Man of Assisi. 

Leonard Von Matt, the world renown- 
ed Swiss photographer, has reconstructed 
the life of St. Francis by visiting the 
places where the saint lived, prayed and 
preached. It is a world that today is very 
little changed—in appearance or in its 
way of life—from St. Francis’ time. 
Through these wonderfully lifelike, al- 
most three-dimensional pictures, the 
reader is taken through the rocky 
heights of Umbria, the rolling farm- 
lands, the vineyards and orchards. He 
travels the narrow alleyways of Assisi, 
views the wide vistas of mid-Italy and 
seeks out the caves and the hermitages 
where the first Franciscans retreated in 
silence and poverty from the world. The 
sites so intimately bound up with the 
Franciscans—the Porziuncola, the 
church of San Damiano, and treasured 
relics and mementoes—are not neglected 
by Von Matt: he has captured in his art 
the spirit of Francis and of his Order. 

Supplementing the picture biography 
are Father Hauser’s verbal sketches of 
Francis’ life. They are terse and to the 
point, and adequately trace the life of 
the saint from his birth as the son of a 
wealthy merchant and his nobly-born 
wife, through the gay merrymaking of 
his youth, to his realization that his voca- 
tion was to “take Poverty as his Bride,” 
his disinheritance, the founding of the 
Franciscans, his death and the continued 
growth of the Order. 

The humility and simplicity of this 
saint of the thirteenth century have 
thrilled and uplifted men of every suc- 
ceeding age. Christians of every creed, 
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Francis, as painted by Cimabue about 
fifty years after the saint’s death 





San Damiano at Assisi, the first 
church restored by St. Francis 





The saint’s habit, preserved at Assisi 





The cliff at La Verna upon which Francis 
was praying when he received the stigmata 
Illustrations from “St. Francis of Assisi, A Pictorial Biography” 
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and non-Christians, too, have looked up 
to him as a lovable model, although not 
all have been willing to admit him a 
model capable of imitation. This tribute 
to St. Francis may not inspire as deep- 
ly as some of the more complete bio- 
graphies but it will certainly enhance 
the reader’s graphic understanding of 
the physical and spiritual worlds in 
which Francis won sainthood. 
Juanita SERAFIN 


The Young Hilaire Belloc by Marie 
Belloc Lowndes. Kenedy. 182 pp. 
$3.50. 


A DISTAFF ACCOUNT of those family 
forces, intimate and sometimes in- 
tangible, that determine a man’s destiny 
well before he reaches his teens is given 
by Belloc’s only sister, who disclaims 
any credit as being the ofhcial biographer 
of her famous brother. 

She gives little attention to his brief 
but successful career in Parliament, his 
extraordinary activity as Oxford tutor, 
lecturer and writer. Woman-like, she is 
primarily interested in her album of 
family portraits. There is a sketch of the 
summer romance that ended in the mar- 
riage of her English mother, Elizabeth 
Parkes, to the delicate French recluse, 
Louis Belloc, who died before Hilaire 
was two; then Marie’s earliest memories 
of the family chalet at La Celle Saint 
Cloud near Paris and the bevy of French 
women relatives that hovered over her 
childhood. Next there is an account of 
Hilaire’s brilliant but unhappy school- 
days; his first unsuccessful venture into 
journalism; his stormy wooing of Elodie 
Hogan, whom he follows across the 
Atlantic to her California home with a 
proposal of marriage; Elodie’s uncertain- 
ty and refusal; her brief noviceship as a 
Sister of Charity; Hilaire’s despair and 
reckless enlistment in the French army; 
and Elodie’s return to her home and sub- 
sequent decision to marry Hilaire. 

When Marie’s narrative ends with the 
premature death of Elodie, Hilaire is 
thirty-eight and the father of five chil- 
dren. The most eventful and challeng- 
ing years of his literary career are over. 
He has already won a measure of 
success. 

According to Marie, Hilaire was al- 
ways excessively proud of his French 
ancestry and Catholic faith. He was well 
into his twenties before he could decide 
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whether he wanted to be a Frenchman 
or an Englishman. The deciding factor 
was his brief tenure at a strict French 
naval academy, the College Stanislas, 
and a year of misery as a French artil- 
leryman at Toul; but he always insisted 
upon the French spelling of his name 
and was convinced that his temperament 
and talents were derived from his Gallic 
father. Nor did the fact that his mater- 
nal great-grandfather was Joseph Priest- 
ley, the English scientist, enhance the 
English side. 

This biography is refreshingly un- 
psychographic. It reflects the casualness 
of a happy family life. There is no at- 
tempt to unearth sibling rivalries or to 
probe the dark pools of childhood in- 
security for psychiatric aberrations. This 
is a frank and lucid account of Hilaire 
Belloc’s parentage, unbringing and early 
manhood—an_ entertaining record of 
family correspondence, family councils, 
maneuvers and_ subterfuges of the 
Belloc-Parkes clan that will prove valu- 
able data for the authentic Belloc his- 
torian. 

SisteER Conso.ata, S. C. N. 


The Man in the Iron Lung by Leon- 
ard C. Hawkins with Milton Lo- 
mask. Doubleday. 253 pp. $3.75. 


“—— crazy foreign devil has an 
iron lung!” The Chinese descrip- 
tion of the respirator into which 
Frederick Snite had been placed became 
a. household word in the time that it 
took the news to flash around he world: 
the news that the young scion of a 
wealthy American family had _ been 
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stricken in Peiping with one of the 
worst cases of polio on record. 

As a student at Notre Dame, Fred- 
erick Snite had been a “rah-rah” boy 
with nothing on his frivolous mind but 
a good time and a crowd around him to 
enjoy it. Comments the author: “If the 
law had allowed, Frederick wouldn't 
have entered a voting booth without tak- 
ing some friends along.” 

In 1936, Frederick, plus the usual 
crowd, embarked on a world tour. Taken 
ill at his hotel, he was treated for a cold. 
The real nature of his illness exploded 
full upon him the day he reached for a 
glass of water, and, to his horror, his 
right arm fell uselessly to his side. The 
drinking glass shattered, and with it his 
adolescence, his “rah-rah” days. 

Maturity began for Frederick the day 
he entered the iron lung. It was the only 
iron lung in the Orient, and _provi- 
dentially it was only a few minutes away 
from the hotel in the basement of the 
Rockefeller Memorial Hospital where it 
had been used for opium poisoning. 

It was a long time before Frederick 
was to attain that depth of personality, 
the ability to live joyfully with sorrow 
that characterized his later years and 
drew all to him so magnetically. His 
state of mind is sharply reflected in the 
entries made on his early charts by his 
Chinese nurses: “The patient suddenly 
wants to go out from window and 
broken his head a little on the window 
glass.” . . . “Patient wants died!” 

The story of his fight, literally for his 
next breath, is related by the man who 
was his friend, nurse, technician and 
playmate for most of the eighteen years 
he lived in the iron lung. Behind Snite 
was a wealth which provided for every 
material necessity. The reader will 
quickly realize, however, that Frederick's 
real treasure lay in a solid foundation of 
religious principle which stood him in 
good stead when the test came. 

This book should be of particular in- 
terest to anyone having to do with the 
care and rehabilitation of polio patients. 
In his nearly eighteen years with Snite, 
Mr. Hawkins constantly experimented 
with methods and devices for caring for 
a polio victim. He it was who perfected 
the chest respirator now in general use. 
A good part of the book is devoted to his 
findings. While the mechanical descrip- 
tions are detailed they are not too tech- 
nical to be of general interest also. 

ANNE Cyr 
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warps and rumors of awards—this is 
the season for them—and for opin- 

ions, from everyone, on the 1955 reading 
season. I asked some Catholic authors 
what they personally had most enjoyed 
or disliked in their current reading. 

Theodore Maynard replied, “I had 
better keep, in my answer, chiefly to 
Catholic books. But I had better say too 
though I read a great deal, it is mainly 
in works that in some way bear upon 
what I am doing. When my mind gets 
too tired for that I usually turn to some- 
thing light and frivolous—P. G. Wode- 
house or Angela Thirkel. With regard 
to recent Catholic books of a more seri- 
ous kind, I think I would place at the 
head of my list Algernon Cecil’s A 
House in Bryanston Square, followed by 
Ronald Knox’s Enthusiasm. I might also 
mention The Golden String by Bede 
Griffith, St. Francis Xavier by James 
Broderick and J. B. Morton’s brilliant 
little biographical sketch, Hilaire Belloc. 
But not to seem invidious I know that 
there are many excellent books that 
happen not to have come my way. As 
for books that I have not liked, these are 
for the most part things picked up in 
the public library. Even to say that I 
‘dislike’ them may be too much, it is 
merely that I read a few pages and de- 
cide that the book is not for me. . . 
In this connection I administer my only 
really hard kick at the preposterous 
Bonjour Tristesse by Francois Sagan, 
and she, I suppose, is not a Catholic. Of 
the books I am sometimes asked to re- 
view (a task I do not relish), most have 
some value but hardly enough to merit 
special praise here, or to be singled out 
for contemptuous condemnation.” 

Jacques Martain answered for both 
his wife, Raissa, and himself: “The 
books we most enjoyed reading were: 
Father LaFarge, The Manner Is Ordi- 
nary; Thomas Merton, No Man Is an 
Island; John Wu, Fountain of Justice; 
The Bridge, edited by Father Oéester- 
reicher; and Andre Frossard, Voyage au 
Pays de Jesus (Paris, Fayard). We are 
lucky enough to forget most of the books 
that seem mediocre or boring to us. As 
it happens, the only book we can re- 
member disliking is Bonjour Tristesse. 
Raissa Maritain plans to write an essay 
on spiritual life, directed toward people 
living in the secular world. . . . I am 
writing the first volume of a work on 
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Moral Philosophy; this volume will be 
a kind of critical survey of the great 
ethical systems.” 

Bonjour Tristesse, the title both 
Jacques Maritain and Theodore May- 
nard remark unfavorably upon, con- 
tinues, nonetheless, to exert its dubious 
fascination on less discriminating. read- 
ers. Publishers’ Weekly reports that its 
initial paper-back printing of 300,000 on 
March 2, has already grown to 900,000. 
Another one that should soon make the 
top ten on everyone’s Trash-Parade is 
Around the World Confidential by Lee 
Mortimer. “Now—the never-before-told, 
uncensored and unafraid truth about 
what has happened to your world. This 
is the staggering story of sin, corruption, 
degradation, perversion, subversion. . . .” 
To all these “versions” listed in Put- 
nam’s understandably dull advertise- 
ment for an even duller book I can find 
only one more to add—aversion. 

Still with the authors, John K. 
Hutchens reported an interesting inter- 
view with Alec Waugh, author of best- 
selling Island in the Sun, in his New 
York Herald Tribune column: “Speak- 
ing of travel, his visitor asked, would 
Mr. Waugh confirm or deny, once and 
for all, an old story?—that one to the ef- 
fect that he and his brother Evelyn long 
ago staked out geographical-literary 
claims, lest their books overlap. True 
enough said Mr. Waugh. By formal 
agreement, he took the West Indies, the 
South Seas and Malaya; to his brother 
went Central and South America and 
Africa; the United States is neutral 
ground. He sees his brother often? ‘Not 
so much as I would like to,’ said Mr. 
Waugh. Their interests, friends, temper- 
ments and styles are admittedly quite 
different.” 

Graham Greene’s latest, The Quiet 
American, is blowing fuses in literary 
controversy-meters all over the world. 
To all the fuss I would add not a whit. 
It’s all been said by now. A good ex- 
ample though, of the effect undiluted 
Greene can have on the uninitiated 
Catholic reader who happens across him 





for the first time is the reaction of an 
irrate undergraduate from a large secu- 
lar university who came fuming into the 
Books on Trial offices last Fall. 

He represented a group of aroused 
Catholic students there who had sent 
him to investigate a “highly dangerous” 
book which their literature course em- 
braced. “The title,” he said, is “The 
Power and the Glory.” He wanted to see 
what some Catholic reviews had said 
about it. No one, he admitted, had read 
the book through yet, but it seemed 
pretty clear right from the beginning 
that it was some sort of attack on the 
priesthood—or maybe the Church in 
general. And who was this guy Greene, 
anyway? It seemed an amusing ques- 
tion at the time but now—to judge by 
all the clamor—a lot of people would like 
to know the answer. 

Appropriate to the present Ignatian 
year (400th anniversary of the death of 
St. Ignatius of Loyola) is this quote from 
the Detroit Jesuit Bulletin on the con- 
dition of Jesuitical writing today: “In 
the sixteenth century there were plenty 
of Jesuits at the top of everybody’s best 
seller list. Times have changed and the 
reading public seems to look in vain for 
Jesuit authors. The Society has retired, 
to all appearances, to the halls of its 
university bastions and keeps out of 
print. So it seems. 

“Appearances are, in this case as in 
many others, quite deceiving. Jesuits 
still work themselves into print—the 
scholarly print of the theological journals 
and critical works. Occasionally one or 
other Jesuit, like Father Daniel Lord 
(Played by Ear) or Father Joseph Mc- 
Gloin (I'll Die Laughing) steps out of 
his role as teacher-theologian and into 
the popular lists. This is the exception 
rather than the rule. Most of the six 
hundred books which come off the press 
each year with an SJ behind the author’s 
name find their way into the university 
libraries or the shelves of scholars. The 
1,320 periodicals which the Society edits 
and publishes (example: America, Jesuit 

(Continued on page 378) 
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The True Cross by Carlo Scarfoglio. 
Translated by Frances Frenaye. 
Pantheon. 330 pp. $3.95. 


ii story of the decay and fall of the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem is one of the 
most intriguing and saddest chapters in 
the history of the Crusades. More than 
one novelist has carved a story out of it. 
But no novelist known to this reviewer 
has recreated the events of these years 
as realistically as has Carlo Scarfoglio in 
The True Cross. 

Baldwin IV, stricken with leprosy and 
only in his teens, is King of Jerusalem 
when Guido, a young Italian, arrives in 
the Holy Land. Guido has come to join 
the Templars, and as a member of that 
strange society, half army and_ half 
religious order, the young knight takes 
part in all the-major campaigns of the 
Leper King’s pitifully heroic reign. 

In Scarfoglio’s portrayal (which some 
historians will consider one-sided) the 
Templars are riddled with ambition, 
fanaticism, pride, homosexuality, super- 
stition and even blasphemy. Guido 
leaves them in disillusionment. He takes 
a native woman as his mistress, and 
switches his allegiance to one of the 
Barons of Outremer. 

Thus he is in Jerusalem at the death 
of the Leper King, and he witnesses the 
coronation of the child who was to live 
only a few years as Baldwin V. 

With Guido we watch the factional 
strife over the succession and the final, 
largely unwilling recognition of Guy of 
Lusignan as King of Jerusalem. With 
him we follow the foolish and impulsive 
Guy into the disastrous defeat at the 
Horns of Hattin, and later take part in 
the last futile attempt to defend the 
Holy City as the Third Crusade, led by 
Richard the Lionhearted of England and 
King Philip of France, arrives; Acre falls 
to the Christians and once more there is 
hope for the liberation of Jerusalem. 
But Jerusalem is never retaken. Scarfog- 
lio claims it could easily have been taken 
at this time were it not for the political 
squabbles among the Christians and the 
enigmatic character of King Richard. 

Guido visits the Holy City and the 
Sepulchre once more, this time as a pil- 
grim. Throughout the story Guido has 
been struggling with his soul, striving to 
keep uppermost the love of the real 
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Christ that is the mark of the crusader, 
but finding it continually crushed by the 
paradox that was the Crusades. 

His concubinage ended at the fall of 
Jerusalem, when he accidentally killed 
his mistress. That sin was not the cause 
of his problems but a reflection of them. 
Now he finds a sort of peace as he kneels 
at the Sepulchre not as a soldier but as 
a pilgrim. Perhaps the paradox of the 
Crusades is the paradox of Christianity 
and our salvation lies not in solving it 
but in accepting it. 

Such is the story and it is told in a 
way that sets it apart from the usual 
historical novel. Except for Guido, the 
characters are merely sketched in out- 
lines, cloudy but real. Scarfoglio tries 
hard to catch more than the color of the 
age. Through Guido he attempts to dis- 
cover the very soul of these times. He 
succeeds remarkably, but he succeeds 
only to a point. He has made his hero a 
rather simple man, as most of the cru- 
saders must have been, but he has forced 
on him all the ideas that haunted the 
thinkers of the twelfth century. He 
thinks far too much for a soldier, and 
his character takes on the nature of an 
abstraction. He becomes the historian’s 
“European at the time of the Crusades,” 
a nebulous figure rising out of a million 
facts. 

The result is that the book has a cur- 
ious but unifying atmosphere. Every- 
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thing is real, but everything is seen 
through a glass darkly. And the glass is 
the mind of modern twentieth-century 
man. The story is more history than life. 
This may well be the reason why the 
Church never stands out clearly in the 
story. There are churchmen and church 
services, but the unifying and guiding 
force of the Church in the twelfth cen- 
tury is never realized. Catholic readers 
will be awed by the power and sincerity 
of this book, yet will never feel com 
pletely comfortable in it. 

Demetrius Manousos, O.F.M.Cap. 


Harry of Monmouth by A. M. 
Maughan. William Sloane. 440 
pp. $4.50. 


He oF Monmourtn, familiar to 
most readers as Henry V of Eng- 
land, is most easily recognized in the 
character given him by Shakespeare. 
Mr. Maughan’s good novel is an attrac- 
tive elaboration of that character, which 
in its essentials is supported by most his- 
torians of England. Those traits empha- 
sized by Shakespeare, Henry’s just con- 
science, his respect for valor and gal- 
lantry in whomsoever, his earnest affec- 
tion for his humbler subjects, his self- 
sacrificing care for his soldiers, have, in 
Mr. Maughan’s portrayal, -a common 
root in Henry's somber assessment of 
the weight of the crown of England. 
Monmouth Harry became acquainted 
early with the sins of kingship. A boy 
of eleven, he saw his father unjustly 
exiled and robbed of his vast inheritance 
by Richard II. A year later, he watched 
his father, returned to England and 
backed by the powerful northern lords, 
equally unjustly seize the crown from 
Richard and place it on his own head. 
Now the youthful Prince of Wales, 
Henry was competently schooled in the 
grim craft of kings, in war and intrigue, 
in pride and ambition. Mr. Maughan 
considers that for good and evil Henry’s 
character was finally wrought by the 
treason of Hotspur Harry Percy, his tu- 
tor in warfare and his idol of chivalry 
besides. After the death of Percy, Henry 
regarded the crown as a hateful thing, 
a destroyer of bodies and souls. So he 
fled from it to the pleasant places of 
wine and song. “It is the roistering of 
one who fears he may well be alive to- 
morrow,” said the Bishop Chichele, try- 
ing to calm the wrath of the king and 
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his nobles at Henry’s unprincely be- 
havior. 

At twenty-six Prince Hal became 
King of England, and Mr. Maughan 
puts in his mouth the words of Job, 
“For the thing which I greatly feared is 
come upon me, and that which I was 
afraid of is come unto me.” 

Henry’s short reign was lit by the bril- 
liance of his French campaigns. Mr. 
Maughan is kinder to Henry’s French 
ambitions than most historians, assign- 
ing him genuine motives of peace and 
prosperity for two great nations. In con- 
sequence, he recounts the French wars, 
especially the splendid victory at Agin- 
court, with enthusiasm and stirring de- 
tail. Henry’s genius for war and gov- 
ernment made him an easy, if dubious, 
claimant to the French throne. But his 
triumphs and honors were briefly borne. 
Worn out by overwork and exhaustion, 
Henry died in France in 1422, only two 
vears after his happy marriage to Kath- 
erine, daughter of the deposed King of 
France. He left an infant son to wrestle 
with the inheritance of England and 
France, a struggle which would end in 
the disastrous War of the Roses and the 
fall of the proud House of Lancaster. 
LoutsE Q. Garcan 


Bang the Drum Slowly by Mark 
Harris. Knopf. 243 pp. $3.50. 


Hex WIccEN was more than just 
the best left-hander in the National 
League. He also wrote books. As a result 
his buddies nicknamed him “Author.” 
Bang the Drum Slowly is “Author” 
Wiggen’s story of a team-mate, Bruce 
Pearson, second-string catcher, good bat 
but no brains. The device of having 
Wiggen narrate the tale is used with 
such skill that the reader might easily 
forget that a gentleman by the name of 
Mark Harris is really the one who sign- 
ed the contract with Knopf. 

In the middle of one January, 
“Author” Wiggen got a call from Bruce 
Pearson, all the way from Rochester, 
Minnesota. Bruce had gone to Mayo’s at 
the suggestion of the local physician in 
his home town of Bainbridge, Georgia. 
The diagnosis: Hodgkin’s disease; life- 
expectancy: one month to ten years. 

When spring training opens Wiggen 
is a hold-out. It’s not just money that 
he’s after. He insists on a clause that 
will ensure Bruce’s staying with the 
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New York Mammoths as long as 
“Author” does. Manager “Dutch” Sch- 
nell grows suspicious, hires a detective 
to root out the facts. But “Author” gets 
his terms; the season is almost over, the 
flag won, before the truth is known. 

Bang the Drum Slowly gets its title 
from a folk ballad that “Piney” Woods 
sings to his guitar while the team waits 
out a rain-storm during a late-season 
game. It’s a doleful tune, voicing the 
compassion that lies unspoken in the 
hearts of these calloused ball players. 
“Author” had kept the secret until one 
night it popped out of him, like a hot 
grounder out of an infielder’s glove. 

Real-life author Mark Harris spins a 
yarn that will entertain all the grand- 
stand managers from Brooklyn to San 
Diego. But Bang the Drum Slowly is 
more than just another baseball story. 
Wiggen is more than just the best left- 
hander in the league. Close to his left 
arm is a heart that dilates with brusque 
tenderness and genuine brotherly love. 
As a result, the whole story has a human 
dimension of no mean quality. 

Still, Bang the Drum Slowly is not for 
the “Little Leaguers” or the corner-lot 
nine. Mark Harris resorts to mangled 
and highly spiced prose, to profanity and 
even vulgarity, to reconstruct the club- 
house dialogue and after-game capers 
that never appear in Sports Illustrated. 
But it’s a story of authentic human be- 
ings that will entertain the adult reader 
who understands that not all ball play- 
ers could qualify to teach Sunday school. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


Jacket illustration for “Harry of Monmouth” 
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The Dominant Note by Victor 
White. Bobbs Merrill. 314 pp. 
$3.95. 


Fo THOSE readers of Victor White 
who have been following the fortunes 
of Peter Domanig, this is a must. It is 
the third in a proposed four book series 
with the same main character and a few 
of the same minor characters. Whether 
you have read the other books really 
doesn’t matter; this one will stand well 
alone. 


If you did not read this slowly, you 
might come away with the impression 
that Mr. White is quite pedestrian; that 
he deals with human beings without 
committing himself, without making im- 
plicit moral statements. But you would 
be quite wrong. Merely because the 
book deals with people in situations that 
are considered explosive, Mr. White 
does not use these as an excuse to be 
vile or shocking. Indeed, at times one 
might wish for something more sharp, 
more spicy. But Mr. White proves you 
can get effects without cheapness. 

The dominant note is love. Before we 
come to this conclusion, Peter meets the 
father who made a bastard of him years 
ago. Their meeting is, after long waiting 
and much searching, highly unclimactic. 
Or so it seems. Peter, now well set up 
financially, goes to the American South- 
west. Here he comes into an artists’ col- 
ony of sorts—all sorts. Peter takes up 
“Art” and soon meets his father who 
doesn’t know his son. Peter is still fairly 
tactless, finds it hard to play phony for 
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long. He tries an affair with a strange 
creature called Cristine. He meets differ- 
ent artists and their wives. The air is 
charged with some high flown talk of 
Art and Religion, etc.—all very amusing. 
Finally, Peter fights aside these unde- 
cided people and reaches for some real- 
ity in the form of a wholesome girl. We 
shall hear of them again. 

Specifically Catholic matters crop up 
often here, since Peter is a baptized 
Catholic, although he is not now living 
up to his religion. Mr. White writes well 
of such delicate matters as a priest in 
charge of a poor Spanish-American boys’ 
school; of religious ceremonies, mixtures 
of paganism and Catholicism; of the 
usual “arty” drivel about “pre-this” or 
“pseudo-that” and vague symbolism. 

The Dominant Note is recommended 
to all who like a good story told by an 
expert workman. 


Rosert H. Froop, C.S.B. 


Imperial Woman by Pear! S. Buck. 
John Day. 376 pp. $4.95. 


Ny THE TuRN of the century, toward 
the end of Queen Victoria’s reign, 
there had been ruling China for forty 
years the Empress Tzu Hsi—the Old 
Buddha. Craftily brilliant and, we are 
told, beautiful even in old age, she was 
the hub-figure of Chinese resistance to 
the West and western ways. Yet she 
called Victoria “my Sister Empress of the 
West as 1 am Empress of the East,” and 
it was to Victoria she appealed when the 
culminating crisis of the Boxer Rebellion 
had all but plunged the world into war 
against China. 

Pearl Buck, whose long Chinese resi- 
dence and background was the deriva- 
tive of her international literary fame, 
has returned to childhood and well- 
accustomed research to present the story 
of this exotic and fabulous woman for 
the first time. Risen from obscure fam- 
ily through concubinage to the Flower 
Throne, Tzu Hsi’s life was one of loneli- 
ness and grandeur. Miss Buck informs 
us of her life-long secret affection for her 
childhood friend, Jung Lu, who became 
her first minister, and, unless we have 
here a strange mishandling of history, 
the father of the boy Emperor, her only 
child. 

Filled with color, intrigue, romance 
and high events, Imperial Woman has 
everything in it, but not the breath of 
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life, which could have made the Em- 
press’ story a most absorbing entertain- 
ment as well as the rewarding cultiva- 
tion of a corner of history hitherto un- 
treated in fiction. As it is, the novel reads 
like a long and rather tedious woman’s 
magazine serial. 
LaveRNE Gay 


Men of No Property by Dorothy Sal- 
isbury Davis. Scribners. 439 pp. 
$3.95. 


= casE of the Irish versus the New 
York of the 1860's, when Irish immi- 
grants and refugees were flooding the 
labor market and “No Irish Need Ap- 


ply” signs were displayed all over the 


Sketch for “Imperial Woman” 
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. . this exotic and fabulous woman” 


city, is the burden of this novel. The 
author takes up the lives of five of the 
immigrants and dramatizes their careers 
in America against the political back- 
ground of early New York. 

The five are rather stock characters: 
the impractical idealist; the conniving 
politician; the wife and. mother; the 
wild, fey girl; the gamin. But while they 
are very good in spots, somehow the true 
charm of the Irish is missing in all of 
them and they seem an uncertain, un- 
savory group. The “Young Ireland” of 
the rebellion is personified by Stephen 
Farrel as a fiery gentleman-idealist, but 
his fire is so flickering and his ideals so 
watery that he is a poor type of, say, the 
sort of men who were later the Easter 
Day martyrs. And when the wild, free 


Peg ruins her life for love of him—well, 
it's hard to believe. Dannis Lavery is 
much more true to type as the enter- 
prising, beginning business man, and 
later as the low-punching ward heeler. 

The most serious fault with this novel, 
from a purely critical viewpoint, is the 
negligible influence of Catholicism on 
any of its characters. The Irish are not 
noted as trodders of the middle way, but 
they are usually considered as Catholics, 
especially those fresh from the “dark 
Kathleen,” and the characters can hard- 
ly be considered authentic unless this 
basic force is used in something more 
than a casual way, either for or against. 
What mention there is of such matters is 
only occasional, undeveloped and often 
rather insinuatingly resentful against the 
Church, without any outright statement 
of the complaint. 

No Irish need read. 

VirciniA C. JULIER 


The Capri Letters by Mario Soldati. 
Knopf. 312 pp. $1.25. 


| ows IS AN exciting and unpleasant 
story, revealing an estimation of 
American customs and manners that is 
none too complimentary, an estimation 
arrived at through association with ex- 
patriates and the Hollywood trade. It is 
another in the stream of books coming 
out of Europe (The Quiet American 
leading) that present a malign and sub- 
jective view, a partial picture, of Amer- 
icana that does downright harm, that 
dissolves affection, promotes envy and 
malice and further troubles the turbid 
situation that exists in the free world. 

Literature cannot be divorced from 
reality, reviewed in vacuo, and for that 
reason this novel suffers because of the 
times in which it was written. In an- 
other age, more remote and untroubled, 
maybe the loves and life of Harry Sum- 
mers could meet with an unruffled re- 
ception, his tale be told and heard only 
as a tale, not as a tract for the times. It 
is not an elevating tale but a corrupt one, 
with an element of horror that is ex- 
tremely well wrought. 

Mario Soldati, a notable of the Italian 
film industry, is an excellent writer. His 
previous book, Dinner with the Com- 
mendatore, remains a great success. 
Despite the fact that the author has 
spent some time in this country and in 
England, it is obvious from the Ameri- 
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cans who feature in The Capri Letters 
that his knowledge of his characters is 
confined to that exotic and charged 
world peopled by the restless, the calcu- 
lating, the dedicated and largely un- 
happy persons who make up the foreign 
colony of the world’s great cities. Un- 
fortunately, the reader generally does 
not recognize this and takes them as they 
are presented, as part of a greater whole, 
as typical people of this Republic, of that 
Kingdom. It is not the fault of the 
writer; that indeed is the burden of his 
work, but it is the duty of the critic to 
emphasize the esoteric, personal and lim- 
ited success of the writer’s work, and all 
too often the critic fails because of the 
story's genuine literary quality. 

This novel of concupiscence, of 
mutual marital infelicity and adultery, 
set in the ruins of a reviving Europe, is’ 
almost a mirror to a segment of life, but 
it deserves to be isolated and regarded 
objectively, rather than be magnified 
into a reflection that covers a nation. 

The Knopf first edition with a paper 
cover is a literary wonder. May this fine 
Borzoi enterprise succeed, as it surely 
will, with better books to back it. 

W. B. Reapy 


When I Was a Child by Vilhelm 
Moberg. Knopf. 280 pp. $3.50. 


|" THIs autobiographical novel Vilhelm 
Moberg departs notably from the 
broad, panoramic approach of his earlier 
books such as The Emigrants and Unto 
a Good Land. Instead of presenting a 
crowded canvas of Swedish families as 
they struggle for existence in various 
parts of America, this time he sets the 
scene in a small Swedish village. Instead 
of suggesting a whole saga of heroic ex- 
ploits, he concentrates on the inner de- 
velopment of one character, Valter, the 
youngest member of the family. 

Born in 1897, Valter is the sixth son 
of Soldier Strang, who represents the 
local district in the Swedish army. 
When he is free from military duty, 
Strang works as a woodcutter. His loyal 
helper in the forest is seven-year-old 
Valter who peels off the bark from the 
trees which his father has cut down. Un- 
fortunately the boy has to attend school 
during the spring period, but when fall 
comes round, he has to go only on Fri- 
days. The rest of the time he can spend 
out in the woods with his father. 
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Later, at the age of eleven, Valter gets 
a real job in a glass-blowing factory 
where the older boys take advantage of 
him and where he becomes involved in 
the Young Socialist Movement. Now 
sharply aware of class injustice, Valter 
feels called upon to get rid of the king, 
the standing army and the church. His 
first-hand knowledge of poverty, suffer- 
ing, hard work, class distinctions, human 
weakness and his own inconsistency all 
contribute to an intense awareness of 
self. As he questions the meaning of his 
own tortured existence, he writes it all 
down in a private notebook entitled, 
“Containing Truths.” As Valter matures, 
the “truths” are so shockingly unreliable 
that he finally abandons the whole pro- 
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cess of recording his thoughts and burns 
the book. 

Meanwhile Valter’s five brothers and 
only sister leave, one by one, for Amer- 
ica. Soldier Strang, the invincible, is laid 
low by blindness and debilitating illness. 
His dying request is that Valter, the last 
of the family, should stay with his 
mother. As Valter attends the funeral, he 
holds his head high simply because a 
too-tight collar cuts unbearably into his 
neck. In his heart he can hardly face the 
future. 

Told consistently from Valter’s view- 
point as he develops from early child- 
hood to the age of nineteen, this “novel” 
has an on-the-scene directness which is 
absolutely convincing. Despite the em- 
phasis on the harsher aspects of life, 
Valter manages to convey the exhilarat- 
ing joy of an artist in the midst of the 
gloomy forest or among the simple folk 
of the village at their parish picnic. 
Again, the strong family bond, the ties 
which come from working, eating, living 
and suffering together and—more partic- 
ularly—the young man’s search for last- 
ing values: all these make the book emi- 
nently worth while. When I Was a 
Child is a novel which perpetuates an 
authentic experience. 


Sister Mary Aoutn, B.V.M. 


They Fell from God’s Hands by Hans 
Warner Richter. Dutton. 349 pp. 
$4.95. 


M: Ricuter’s first novel, Beyond 
Defeat, published in America in 
1950, was received with mixed emotions. 
But it was notable as the first literary 
statement on the war written by a Ger- 
man who was neither Nazi nor Com- 
munist, an intelligent and highly sen- 
sitive man who had served three years 
in the German Army and another three 
years in an American prisoner of war 
camp. His new novel has won Ger 
many’s highest literary prize, awarded 
by a jury which included the late 
Thomas Mann, and its bitter cynicism is 
its most notable feature. 

While the previous book was largely 
autobiographical, this time Mr. Richter 
writes of ten relatively insignificant peo- 
ple whose lives are caught up and 
mangled in the great struggle; ten help- 
less people trapped by circumstances 
who end in despair in a West German 
DP camp. Mr. Richter tries to tell us of 
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the gross stupidity and uselessness of 
war and his symbol is the camp. which 
in the course of the book is an SS bar- 
racks, a political prison, a Jewish con- 
centration camp, a prison for SS men, 
and finally a DP camp. 

This grim novel makes its point; it is 
essential reading for an American who 
would try to understand the neutralist 
European mind. For no matter who won 
the war, these ten people, whom Mr. 
Richter saves rather miraculously at 
times from the grisly fate reserved for 
minor characters, were certain to lose. 
And sure enough, after the victory of 
democracy, they are herded together be- 
hind the familiar barbed wire, hoping 
desperately that they may be allowed to 
come to America to begin a new life, 
but found wanting, for various reasons, 
for permission to enter that promised 
land. 

What is lacking in Mr. Richter’s 
philosophy is the spiritual dimension, 
the element that would give meaning to 
the pitiful sacrifices made by so many 
little people in this beok. All of Mr. 
Richter’s heroes die in vain. 

The translation by Geoffrey Sains- 
bury is adequate but uninspired, too 
often reading like the English subtitles 
of a foreign movie. Mr. Richter’s narra- 
tive is short on description, strong on 
dialogue, with the threads of each of the 
ten plots woven in short, two-or-three 
page segments. He is an artist to be 
reckoned with. He has a deep love for 
his people, and they emerge as moving 
individuals: an Estonian officer, a 
Ukrainian soldier, a Russian pilot, an SS 
rufhan, a Spanish republican, a German 
camp-follower, a Czech housewife, a 
Polish Jew, a German workman, a 
Polish student. 

Mr. Richter’s picture of blundering, 
almost comic-opera war, will not quickly 
fade. There is much truth in it. But we 
should not, like Mr. Richter, allow our 
sympathy for the living to disparage our 
reverence for the sacrifices of the dead. 

James W. Arnotp 


Sing, Morning Star by Jane Oliver. 
Putnam. 320 pp. $3.75. 


Jee Ottver’s hero in this fine, 
thoroughly historical tale is the child 
of murdered King Duncan, the boy Mal- 
colm who fled with Donalbain into the 
dark on that most terrible of Shakes- 
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peare’s nights. King of Strathclyde, he 
slays Macbeth in fair fight and becomes 
King of Scotia, with the hardy hope of 
even greater things. The heroine is his- 
tory’s only equal of Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary: Margaret of Scotland, beautiful, 
prophetic, beloved maid and mother, 
queen and saint. Round the straight- 
forward earthly warrior and the warrior 
for heaven, maneuvering her king and 
kingdom toward peace, there gathers a 
thunderhead, for the enemy is William 
the Conqueror, ambitious of North- 
umbria, of Scotia, of all. 

The impressionist touch bodying 
forth the age is so brief and sure, the 
fall of events so swift, that one looks 
back in surprise on the comprehensive- 
ness with which this expert of nine 
earlier novels has characterized great 
figures and movements of an era. The 
restless Malcolm and his friend Robert 
of Normandy give us the lay of the em- 
battled lands; the Saxon Margaret's 
fresh enamored eye gives us the Celtic 
scene, the unearthly western light that 
bathes Iona of the saints and filters 
down on Dumfermline and the grim 
Rock of Edinburgh. Capping all is a de- 
tail from the celebration of the “morn- 
ing star’s” sainthood 150 years later: the 
cofin borne to its newer resting place 
pauses of itself beside Malcolm’s, and 
can be moved only when his is borne 
beside it. 

If the Scots author anywhere lets 
prejudice affect objectivity, it is under- 
standably in exaltation of early Celtic 
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Christianity: she finds monks of the 
Church of Rome (with the gallant ex- 
ception of Margaret’s biographer Tur- 
got) slavish, “monkish,” always “patter- 
ing” prayers, yet darkly influential. 
Edward the Confessor, their protector, is 
thus seen out of focus. Such a defect 
were it to reappear in this gifted 
romancer’s series of tales on Scottish his- 
tory, could become a distortion. 
Sr. Marcaret Teresa, S.S.J. 


Walk Through the Valley by Borden 
Deal. Scribners. 281 pp. $3.50. 


I ws VALLEY is a kind of Promised 
Land to the hill farmer, Fate Laird, 
whose dreams are fulfilled when he is 
able to come down from the barren hill 
lands and buy a valley farm. 

The valley, however, is ruled by an 
ogre, Book Gresham, who guards his 
bailiwick jealously, exacting fealty from 
his fellow townsmen of Tuxahatchie 
and from the surrounding farm folk. 
Gresham has a sinister record of cor- 
ruption, extortion and murder, but main- 
tains himself in power by means of 
wealth and hard-won influence. 

Upon his arrival into the valley, Laird 
refuses to make proper obeisance to the 
ogre and further incurs his enmity by 
befriending the village preacher, Brother 
Cox, who is openly at war with Gres- 
ham. Infuriated by Laird’s cool inde- 
pendence, Gresham plans revenge, at- 
tacking Laird first through his farm, 
then through his son, Clay, who is con- 
victed of murder through Gresham's 
machinations. 

When at Laird’s plea Gresham refuses 
to use his influence to secure a reprieve 
for Clay, Brother Cox comes to the 
rescue to bargain for the boy’s life in 
Gresham's own coin. 

This dramatic story of a remote 
southern community somewhere in the 
Bible Belt is a bitter indictment of the 
political boss. Indeed, Borden Deal in 
his first novel seems to be paying off an 
old score, so mercilessly is Gresham im- 
paled upon the author’s wrath. The grim 
narrative, peopled by unsmiling men, 
moves with fell precision toward the 
doom of the ogre. No comic relief offsets 
the somber gloom of the valley struggle. 
The wicked are a shade too black; the 
good, too impeccably white. But there is 
tragic unity in the systematic progression 
of the ogre’s destruction. 
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There is verismilitude in the descrip- 
tion of the folkways of the valley. The 
sparse idiom and ironic brevity of 
speech, the gruff neighborliness at barn- 
raisings, the back-breaking weariness of 
planting and harvest seasons, and the 
emotional binge at annual religious re- 
vival meetings—all are drawn with a 
sure hand. 

Except for one stark, salacious inci- 
dent, which renders the rest of the tale 
faintly malodorous, the novel is unob- 
jectionable. The author is on the side of 
poetic justice and is even religious in an 
amorphous, eclectic sort of way. More- 
over, he writes with sincerity and a de- 
gree of artistry. If his grudge against the 
Book Greshams does not become a 
moral thesis in later novels, he may 
develop into a regional writer of more 
than ordinary skill. 

Sister Consoxata, S.C. N. 


Harry Black by David Walker. 
Houghton Mifflin. 316 pp. $3.95. 


Hee Brack has hied himself to the 
Rimli Forest Cor better, jungle, ) in 
India to find and kill the greatest tiger 
of them all, the Bad One with the 
scarred pug. (Harry is a bit battered 
himself, having lost a leg during his 
British army career.) Also on the scene 
are his military-prison buddy, Desmond 
Tanner, and Desmond’s wife, Christian, 
whom old Harry had fallen in love with 
on a previous acquaintance. Then there 
is Bapu, Harry’s Indian aide, whom the 
natives suspect of an unholy alliance 
with the Bad One—not always an absurd 
supposition, apparently. Between bouts 
with the bottle and the pain in his leg, 
and unwelcomed passes at the Bad One 
and welcomed passes at Christian, Harry 
ekes out his painful existence. He is fair- 
ly successful in all his campaigns. 
Harry, for all his stoicism, is pretty 
much a superficial character, insofar as 
he is sentimentally telling himself -that 
he can “walk alone,” fully aware all the 
time of the stiff-upper-lip-ness of this re- 
solve, and aware, too, that it would put 
him very much out of sorts if no one 
were to notice his stoicism. Christian is 
of much the same stuff—stocial and more 
or less faithful without any real reason 
for being so. Desmond is a good enough 
stick, without, of course, Harry’s pluck 
and British dash, but no less deep than 
Harry. Michael, young son of the Tan- 
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Boys and girls love to read these 
thrilling true stories of saints, martyrs 
and heroes. Especially written for 9 
to 15 year-old children, beautifully 
illustrated Vision Booxs are both 
entertaining and instructive. We are 
proud to present the four latest addi- 
tions to this series, all of which carry 
the Imprimatur. Each volume is only 
$1.95. 


Now, 4 wonderful, new 


VISION 
BOOKS 


Inspiring biographies that bring young 
people a vision of their great heritage 


BERNADETTE AND THE LADY 
By Hertha Pauli. 

ST. ISAAC AND THE INDIANS 
By Milton Lomask. 

FIGHTING FATHER DUFFY 
By Virginia Lee Bishop and 
Jim Bishop. 

ST. PIUS X: 

The Farm Boy who became Pope 


By Walter Diethelm, O.S.B. 


At all bookstores. FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
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Zsolt Aradi’s 
THE POPES 


All the tradition, pageantry and spir- 
itual significance of the succession of 
the Papacy is captured in this de- 
tailed history of how the Popes are 
chosen, elected and crowned. IIlus- 
trated. $4.00 


Thomas Merton’s 
THE LIVING 
BREAD 


The beloved author of The Seven 
Storey Mountain offers illumination 
on the greatest of all acts of worship, 
the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. 


$3.00 


Francois Mauriac’s 
THE LAMB 


“Surely, among French writers, he is 
the greatest artist in fiction. THE 
Lams may represent the summit of 
Mauriac’s attainment . . . a point of 
unsurpassable mastery.” — Saturday 
Review. SECOND PRINTING, $3.00 
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ners, is supposed to be a charming child 
and attractive to plucky, dashing old 
Harry, but emerges more as a precocious 
brat. 

Whenever genuine motivation is miss- 
ing from human characters and is re- 
placed by ideas as shallow as “fair-play” 
and “just-not-the-thing-to-do, old-chap,” 
the story is apt to get dull and incredible. 
Such is the case here. The story itself— 
of the wild animal distinguished by an 
old scar—is certainly nothing new. Nor 
is the fact of a man’s letting himself fall 
in love with another’s wife. The com- 
bination of the two-fold hunt is unim- 
pressive. The tiger, however, is quite 
credible and in character throughout, 
since he is not supposed to have reasons 
for the things he does or does not do. 


Josepu T. McGtony, S.]. 


Girl in May by -Bruce Marshall. 
Houghton Mifflin. 243 pp. $3. 


Ir Girl in May were to be considered 
as the new offering of Bruce Mar- 
shall, dashed off to catch the spring 
book trade, it might be forgiven him; if 
this romance is to be considered as the 
latest work of the author of Father Ma- 
lachy’s Miracle, then it must be admit- 
ted that the touch has left the old magi- 
cian, for this book is like an over-elab- 
orate trick that fails. Embarrassment fol- 
lows not so much the failure as the feel- 
ing that the trick, had it succeeded, 
wouldn’t have been very good. 

In a brief prologue we find Bishop 
Soutar visiting the scenes of his youth. 
The familiar landscape provokes him to 
memory of his youthful affair with 
Moragh Dunwoodie. 

Duncan Soutar’s first meeting with 
Moragh “Bumpie” Dunwoodie was 
dramatic. Inflammed by the ogling eyes 
of this youngster, the youthful Soutar, 
accompanied by a cruder companion, 
evades school authorities, scales a wall at 
night and encounters Bumpie and her 
two roommates clad in nightgowns. Sou- 
tar and his companion perch on the aus- 
tere beds of the girls to munch oranges 
and parse French verbs, but their inno- 
cent diversion is discovered and Bumpie 
is expelled from school. To maintain 
contact with her, Soutar, a student of 
Divinity at St. Andrews, volunteers to 
help her father, Canon “Turfy” Dun- 
woodie, in his high Episcopal services. 
The course of the romance is not 
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Bruce Marshall: ‘‘Aggranoying’’ 


smooth; it runs through childish jealous 
bickering, through enforced absences 
(the Canon who confounds purity with 
celibacy forbids them to see each other) 
to reach a climax when the two young- 
sters run away together. 

Two major scenes present the local 
clergy of St. Andrews in all their folly: 
priest, prelate and Episcopal divines 
gather once to play golf, once to play 
cricket. They dress in outlandish cos- 
tumes and speak only in epigrams. The 
difference between the priest, “the Fris- 
ky Franciscan,” and the Protestant di- 
vines is precisely this: whereas the di- 
vines’ epigrams are foolish, the priest’s 
are absurd. 

The writing of the book is extremely 
arch; the youngsters “hold pinkies,” 
sometimes find each other “aggranoy- 
ing,” call each other by a series of mean- 
ingless nicknames. Indeed much of this 
book will remain incomprehensible to 
the American reader for the language 
and the humor seems to be that of the 
parochial teenagers of Scotland during 
the first World War. The book repre- 
sents an earnest attempt at whimsey that 
failed. 


FALton Evans 


The Dark Glasses by Francis King. 
Pantheon. 183 pp. $2.95. 


[x tuts brief novel the young English 
writer Francis King displays remark- 
able talent both in descriptive power and 
in character delineation. Regrettably, he 
also displays a tendency to sensational- 
ism and what seems to be a cynical and 


fatalistic approach to the problems of 
existence. 

The setting is the wild and colorful 
island of Corfu, to which return Patrick 
and Iris Orde, an Englishman and his 
Greek wife. Iris, who has not lived on 
her Corfu estate since her marriage 
eleven years before, plunges immediate- 
ly into philanthropic work, opening a 
medical dispensary for the local peas- 
antry, and leaving her somewhat in- 
effectual husband to cope with prob- 
lems of estate management. Patrick soon 
becomes aware that Iris, outwardly im- 
perious and condescending to their estate 
caretaker, has really been in love with 
him since childhood, and is completely 
desolate when she learns he is dying of 
cancer. Left to his own resources as his 
wife withdraws from him, Patrick enters 
upon an incongruous friendship with a 
moody young peasant, Stavro, and his 
sultry sister. At first resentful of the 
Englishman’s intrusion upon their priv- 
acy, the young people soon become at- 
tached to him; but the relationship ends 
in tragedy with sinister undercurrents. 

The somber mood of the story is in 
effective contrast to the bright pictur- 
esqueness of the scene, which Patrick 
Orde could not face without the protec- 
tion of his dark glasses, symbolic of his 
approach to life. At present Mr. King’s 
writing skill exceeds the significance of 
what he has to say. 

MarcueritE GALLAGHER 


The Voodoo Queen by Robert Tal- 
lant. Putnam. 314 pp. $3.95. 


Ao™ Rosert TALLANT grew up 
in exotic New Orleans and, even 
as a child, was interested in the city’s 
history. He was fascinated by tales of 
voodoo practises and was particularly 
intrigued by stories about Marie Laveau, 
the most famous of the voodoo queens— 
or voodooiennes, as they were called. 
This novel is the fantastic story of Marie 
Laveau, often called “the last American 
witch.” 

She was born in 1794, the daughter 
of a quadroon mother, a native of Santo 
Domingo, and Charles Laveau, a well- 
known Louisiana planter. Some time 
after Marie’s birth, her father married a 
white woman of his own class and lived 
with his family on a Mississippi River 
plantation near Baton Rouge. Marie and 
her mother, Marguerite, were quite sat- 
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ished with Laveau’s infrequent visits, as 
there were many such “arrangements” in 
the New Orleans of those days. 

When Marguerite died, Marie mar- 
ried a quadroon, Jacques Paris, in St. 
Louis Cathedral. This was in 1819 when 
she was twenty-five years old. Up to this 
time she had been a Catholic, utilizing 
only a few superstitious practises. But a 
voodoo queen named Saloppe chose 
Marie as her successor and taught her 
many of the voodoo rites, particularly 
how to make and use gris-gris, the voo- 
doo charms. 

Little by little, Marie was drawn into 
this strange cult, until she began to be- 
lieve she possessed supernatural powers. 
Jacques, sickened by her interest in voo- 
doo, and by ‘an incident that occurred 
the night their child was born dead, left 
her, never to return. 

A few years later, estranged from the 
Church, Marie “married,” by voodoo 
rites, a man named Glapion, who en- 
couraged her interest in voodoo. They 
lived together many years and she bore 
him fifteen children. 

Marie Laveau was a woman of extra- 
ordinary beauty and charm, and even 
during her lifetime she became a legend 
in New Orleans. The names of her fam- 
ily and friends, the dates and many of 
the incidents in the story are authentic, 
as intensive research formed a major 
part of the author’s work on this novel. 
Even the voodoo rites and the making of 
gris-gris are portrayed exactly as prac- 





From “The Miracle of Merriford” 


An impression of invasion 
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tised in those not-so-long-ago days. 
This is exciting reading about an 
amazing woman, a strange and awesome 
cult, and one of the world’s most roman- 
tic cities. 
Marie Butter CorFrey 


The Miracle of Merriford by Regi- 
nald Arkell. Reynal. 187 pp. 
$2.95. 


[s A LITTLE less than 200 pages Regi- 
nald Arkell has given us a charm- 
ingly written story of contemporary ru- 
ral England. The Vicar of Merriford is 
rounding out the fiftieth year of his in- 
cumbency in a quiet little village which 
has grown more and more quiet with 
the passage of time. The great family 
mansions are gone —converted into 
schools or convalescent homes, or “split 
up into flats, sold separately to unfriend- 
ly neighbors who lived uneasy lives on 
a common doorstep’”—but the lesser folk 
of the village live much the same sort of 
lives as their great grandfathers did. All 
this is told with sympathetic, if rather 
tart, humor. 

The arrival of a detachment of engi- 
neers belonging to the American Air 
Force startles the countryside out of its 
stagnation. The Americans have come 
to build an air base on a landing field 
abandoned after the war, but the first 
impression of the inhabitants of Merri- 
ford is that they have been invaded. 

The author’s pleasant irony saves this 
not altogether unfamiliar situation from 
triteness and makes of it enjoyable read- 
ing. Since he aims his wit at citizens of 
both countries, his impartiality should 
prevent offense being taken by even the 
most thin-skinned patriots. 

The plot is slight. The “miracle” of 
the title is the restoration of the church 
belfry, badly affected by dry rot and ren- 
dered unsafe for the ringing of the bells 
which are the pride of the village and 
the consolation of the Vicar. The mir- 
acle is the result of a combination of 
Yankee initiative and Texas generosity. 
It is the deftness of the author’s touch 
which makes of this commonplace ma- 
terial and the matter-of-fact love story 
an interesting and appealing book. 

This is a volume which would be a 
delightful companion for a period of 
solitude and a still more delightful treat 
to share with a congenial friend. 


Sister M. Cornetius, S.S.N.D. 
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and meditations 
of 


THOMAS 
MERTON 


“A fascinating vol- 
ume, replete with 
subtle insight and 
spiritual nourish- 
ment.”— 

—JOHN A. O’BRIEN, Chicago Tribune 


An absorbing picture of a dedicated way of 
life and of a Trappist monk’s struggle to at- 
tain the serenity of devotion. Original edition 
$3.50. Image Books edition ONLY 95c. 
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The second volume of the first complete, au- 
thoritative translation in America, translated 
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(Hardbound library edition $2.50) 
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OF PEPI 
By IRA AVERY | 


“Completely delightful story, warm and 
winning, of a little Italian boy and his 
five unofficial guardians.”’—The Sign 
“A little gem .« . funny and pathetic; 
warm and gay.’—Harold C. Gardiner, 
S.J., literary editor of America 
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To attend the 17th Anniversary Celebration 
of the THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
at 8:00 P.M., May 4th, 1956, in the Illinois 
Room of the LaSalle Hotel. The distin- 
guished theologian, 


Father John Courtney Murray, S.J. 


will deliver the principal address on “Litera- 
ture and Censorship in the Modern World.” 
The Thomas More Association Medal for 
the year’s most distinguished contribution to 
Catholic publishing will be awarded. 


Admission by ticket only which 
may be obtained without charge by 
sending a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope or by visiting our Book- 
shop. Because of the limited capac- 
ity we regret that only two tickets 
per request can be sent and that no 
phone reservations can be accept- 
ed. Please act promptly. 





Write to: 


Anniversary Celebration 
The Thomas More Assn. 
210 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





Mr. Hamish Gleave by Richard Llew- 
ellyn. Doubleday. 316 pp. $3.95. 


fe rceano LLEWELLYN, author of How 
Green Was My Valley, ventures on- 
to the stormy seas of modern politics in 
his book on Hamish Gleave. The some- 
what disconcerted hero is a member of 
the British Foreign Service apparently 
well on the way to further advancement. 
Russian intelligence, however, places a 
rather sensuous young lady in his path, 
who becomes his mistress and the strong- 
est link in a chain of difficulties which 
finally stretches into treason. 

Gleave is a likeable fellow and a com- 
petent diplomat who gets along well 
with his fellow workers. He does not 
like the Labour government under 
which he has to serve, and Mr. Flap, the 
Foreign Secretary (an evident take-off 
on Mr. Ernest Bevin), is the biggest 
thorn in his side. His salary has not kept 
up with inflation; high income taxes re- 
duce its purchasing power even more; 
and to cap it all the Labour government 
plans a satellite town which necessitates 
the expropriation of the Gleave’s home 
for which they would not be paid more 
than half of what it cost them. With all 
that, Gleave is a most reluctant traitor, 
and he doesn’t take the final step until 
the last thirty pages of the book. 

What makes the book so topical is, of 
course, the case of Guy Burgess and 
Donald MacLean, the two British diplo- 
mats who disappeared behind the Iron 
Curtain several years ago. Hamish 
Gleave differs, however, from his fellow 
Scotsman, MacLean, in one important 
respect: the latter became a Communist 
in his student days at Cambridge which 
suggests that the trials and tribulations 
of a British civil servant cannot have had 
much of a part in subsequent develop- 
ments; rather, one finds oneself remind- 
ed of the way in which Whitaker Cham- 
bers described the reasons which led him 
to Communism. For Chambers, Com- 
munism seemed to be the logical answer 
to the spiritual void and the material 
distrust of his times. Chambers, a mis- 
guided idealist, was able to find his way 
back when he noted the obvious betrayal 
of his ideals by Russia’s rulers and their 
American minions, and when it became 
plain to him that a materialistic ideal is 
a strange thing indeed. Hamish Gleave 
and Richard Llewellyn never grapple 
with these decisive problems, and that 
sharply reduces the value of the book as 


an analysis of one of the major problems 
of our time. 

In regard to not a few minor matters, 
however; the book is full of insights 
which add to its entertainment value. In 
this country, we often overlook the fact 
that there is a morale crisis in the British 
civil service just as there is in our own. 

FerDINAND A. HERMENS 


The Wild Olive by May Sutherland. 
Roy. 272 pp. $3. 


L TITLE for this book is taken from 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, and 
refers to the custom in Palestine of 
grafting into the olive tree a shoot of 
wild olive in order to invigorate the 
growth. 

Eve Harrison was considered a lady in 
the post-Victorian England in which she 
grew up. Christopher Fraser was a 
farmer’s son. Chris was a Catholic. Eve 
was not. Their marriage took place after 
Chris forsook his studies for the priest- 
hood. World War I ended their short- 
lived happiness and Eve was left to raise 
their son alone. 

Having lost her father and her mother 
at an early age, and being deprived of 
Chris so soon after their marriage, Eve 
resolved to save herself from the pain of 
any kind of separation from her son and 
was untrue to her promise to have him 
baptized and educated as a Catholic. She 
trained Stephen in her own church and 
buried the suffering her deception 
caused her. But she lived to see her son, 
of a stronger, more vigorous character 
than his father, fulfill the earlier promise 
of his parent, and to achieve reconcilia- 
tion and peace for herself. 

This novel illustrates the fact that 
nothing comes but what God wills. Eve 
is determined to be the pilot of her own 
soul. She is convinced God’s purpose in 
her life is to make her unhappy. How- 
ever, she comes to realize, first, that it is 
futile to fight, then, wise to fear, and 
later, best to acquiesce to the Creator's 
scheme of things. 

The Wild Olive is the story of a soul's 
determined resistance to the dictates of 
conscience and to the will of God. The 
author handles a difficult subject credit- 
ably. She is perhaps too assiduous in her 
effort to cover the history of the century 
to date, adding details which seem to be 
extraneous, 

RosEiia Bircu 
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THE BRIEF FOR MURDER 


Reviews of the 
New Mysteries 





per ANGELE, the improbable but lik- 

able Sister of Charity who assists the 
unappreciative French police in her 
spare time, is back in her second 
mystery, SOEUR ANGELE AND 
THE GHOSTS OF CHAMBORD by 
Henri Catalan (Sheed and Ward, 
$2.50). This time she has not only to 
battle murder and other iniquities 
found at large in a film company on lo- 
cation but finds herself an unsuccessful 
chaperone to a twelve-year-old urchin 
whose knowledge of the ways of the 
world far outstrips Soeur Angele’s. The 
engaging idea of a winged Sister of 
Charity as a detective almost, but not 
quite, overcomes the poverty of plot 
here. In future stories, and we hope 
there will be more, Monsieur Catalan 
may give this extraordinary nun some 
problems worthy of her efforts. 

A low bow of appreciation is due 
Harper and Brothers for their commen- 
dable project of reissuing Dorthy Sayers’ 
Lord Peter Wimsey series. The first two 
of these, WHOSE BODY and 
CLOUDS OF WITNESS Ceach 
$2.75), while generally weaker than 
later books in this series, still rank with 
the very best mystery fiction and belong 
in the private collection of every enthu- 
siast. Public libraries too, whose copies 
of the Peter Wimsey books have become 
dog-eared and thumb-worn by number- 
less readers, will no doubt wish to invest 
in this series, which has been unavail- 
able for many years, to the best of my 
knowledge. 

Harper has also published one of the 
best mysteries to appear this year, UN- 
HAPPY HOULIGAN by Stuart Pal- 
mer ($2.75), in which a private inves- 
tigator joins a great travelling circus as a 
clown in order to track down a wily 
murderer. The circus background is por- 
trayed with just enough realism and just 
enough fantasy to make perfect escape 
reading. 

Another excellent mystery with an 
exotic background and a fast-paced plot 
is MURDER IN HAITI (Macmillan, 
$2.75), in which John W. Vandercook 
reunites the team of Lynch and Deane 
on board a private yacht sailing toward 
Haiti. The yacht and an ancient aban- 
dened fortress on the island provide the 
opportunity for a lot of swift, compelling 
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By ELEANOR F. CULHANE 


action which involves international 
criminals and a lost treasure. This book, 
as well as the other four listed above, are 
recommended for adult parish libraries 
that include mysteries on their shelves. 

For adult readers, a few excellent 
character studies have appeared recent- 
ly. Roy Fuller follows the fortunes of an 
eccentric and essentially fearful little 
man who comes out of his shell long 
enough to make a fumbling investiga- 
tion of the disappearance of an old 
friend (SECOND CURTAIN, Mac- 
millan, $2.75). This novel refreshingly 
departs from the average mystery in 
plot, in depth of characterization, and in 
outcome, and is recommended especially 
for jaded fans who think there is noth- 
ing new in this field. 

Simenon, a past master at unveiling, 
layer by layer, the character of people 
caught in an overwhelming and usually 
criminal situation, gives us two such 
studies in one book, THE WIT- 
NESSES AND THE WATCHMAK- 
ER (Doubleday, $3.95). The first of 
these is, I think, among his very best. 
He probes the feelings and personality 


of a French judge who, tied half-will- - 


ingly and half-resentfully to a neurot- 
ically invalid wife, finds himself identify- 
ing with the defendant in a murder trial 
at which he is presiding. Simenon’s re- 
markable ability to make his characters’ 
unconscious behavior real and credible 
is shown to perfection in these two 
stories, the second of which concerns a 
Connecticut watchmaker who rears his 
only son alone and to the best of his 
ability, only to see the sixteen-year-old 
boy commit a cruel and callous murder. 
Another Simenon book published by 
Doubleday’s Crime Club, INSPEC- 
TOR MAIGRET AND THE BUR- 





GLAR’S WIFE ($2.75), while not first 
class, is nevertheless an agreeable story 
about unsavory characters who plan a 
burglary and respectable people who 
commit a murder. 


= SEARCH for a fabulous ruby which 
disappeared centuries ago upon the 
death of a faithless princess and her 
lover knots together two stories in THE 
STRANGE BEDFELLOW by Evelyn 
Berckman (Dodd, Mead, $2.95). An 
American librarian abroad investigates a 
tomb and a decayed church with spine- 
tingling success, but her entanglement 
with modern jewel thieves is not quite 
as credible nor as interesting. 

A trick confession provides an unsat- 
isfactory solution to the murder of a wife 
in BACKFIRE by Edna Sherry (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.75) and mars an otherwise 
well-written and suspenseful mystery. 

Among the less spectacular but regu- 
lar writers of good mysteries is Manning 
Coles, whose latest allows Tommy 
Hambledon to tangle with both the 
Austrian police and international gang- 
sters in an amusing variation of the inno- 
cent abroad theme CTHE BASLE EX- 
PRESS, Doubleday, $2.75). George 
Bagby calls upon Inspector Schmidt to 
unravel a particularly gruesome torture- 
murder in a New York tenement 
(DEAD STORAGE, Doubleday, 
$2.75). 

Finally, for those readers who can 
stand it, Harper has published a combi- 
nation mystery and science fiction tale 
by Clarence Buddington Kelland, which 
not unexpectedly turns out to be the 
same story Mr. Kelland has been writ- 
ing for many years, this time placed 
against the setting of a New Mexican 
secret rocket project CDEATH KEEPS 
A SECRET, $2.75). 

None of the books reviewed here this 
month seemed particularly suitable for 
high school libraries. Which brings to 
mind an apology I owe to both the M. S. 
Mill Co. and to confused readers for 
having credited Ben Benson’s THE 
BROKEN SHIELD to another publish- 
er. The M. S. Mill Co. published this 
as well as all of Mr. Benson’s other 
books, which are among the very few 
mysteries this column recommends for 
teen-agers as well as adults. 
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The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Origi- 
nality of Christ by Geoffrey Glad- 
stone, S.M. Sheed and Ward. 117 
pp. $2.50. 


AS its title indicates, this book takes 
up the question which is upper- 
most in the minds of those who have 
heard and read of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
but have not had the opportunity to look 
for the answer to this question in tech- 
nical books and journals. The first chap- 
ter is a brief but excellent account of the 
discovery of the scrolls, their contents, 
what they tell us of the Qumran sect. 
The second chapter examines the points 
of contact between the scrolls and 
Christianity in such things as organiza- 
tion and practices, ritual, moral teaching, 
piety. The third chapter compares the 
theology of. the scrolls with Christian 
belief. Since the third chapter is called 
“final” in its opening sentence, the 
fourth chapter was obviously elicited by 
the work of Edmund Wilson, which it 
examines. 

There is no doubt of Father Gray- 
stone’s erudition, nor of his power to 
express himself clearly and vigorously. 
It is on what the scrolls mean that this 
reviewer differs from Father Graystone. 
There is a need for a note of caution in 
the treatment of the scrolls, and this note 
has been expressed by a number of 
scholars; Father Graystone’s criticisms of 
some exaggerated hypotheses are effec- 
tive. But the fact that the evidence is 
still incomplete cuts both ways; the final 
significance of the scrolls cannot yet be 
assessed. The reviewer is inclined to be- 
lieve that their significance will be great- 
er than Father Graystone now admits. I 
could be wrong; so could Father Gray- 
stone. 

Father Graystone overstates his case. 
Necessary as his warning is, its effect 
will be weakened if it is exaggerated, 
like the fantasies against which it is 
uttered. He need not have accepted the 
identification of the Qumran sect with 
the Essenes, as Millar Burrows has now 
pointed out. He does not state the prin- 
ciple of literary parallelism precisely. 
Actually, similarity of ideas, as a rule, 
proves nothing; many men conceive sim- 
ilar ideas independently. But verbal 
parallels, when they are close and nu- 
merous and bear upon the same area of 
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thought, raise a question which coin- 
cidence does not answer. This is signifi- 
cant even if the thought-content is alter- 
ed from one instance to the other; for 
then coincidence is even less likely. It is 
too early to say that such parallelism 
exists between Qumran and primitive 
Christianity, but the indications point in 
that direction. 

Celibacy in Qumran, if it was prac- 
ticed perpetually, is as remarkable a de- 
parture from normal habits as it is in 
Christianity. When Father Graystone 
says that we are not sure it was practiced, 
but if it was, it was practiced from dif- 
ferent motives, one feels that this ap- 
proaches special pleading. In the same 
way, he finds a different motive for com- 
munity of property in the Qumran sect 
from the motive for the same practice in 
the primitive Jerusalem community, al- 
though actually we know little about the 
motives for either practice. The Qumran 
sect commended fraternal love in its 
members, but did not extend it to out- 
siders; neither this nor any other phe- 
nomenon in history can be compared to 
the revolution of Christian charity. Why, 
then, does Father Graystone forget that 
the full impact of this revolution has 
reached very few Christians, who do 
well if they love the members of their 
own group as they love themselves? 

Finally, Graystone digs such a deep 
gulf between Qumran, which he says 
represented the best of Judaism of its 
time, and Christianity that he makes any 
contact between the two nearly impos- 
sible. Yet, if it was the “best” of Judaism, 
is it not likely that Christianity would 
have attracted it? And would not its 
members, possibly, have brought their 
own vocabulary with them? Other con- 
verts have done it often enough—St. 
Paul and John Henry Newman, for 
example. 

This review may sound less favorable 
to a scholarly contribution than the re- 
viewer intends; and it must be empha- 
sized that the book is a very good pre- 
sentation of the Qumran material. Its 
readers will learn much. I have no dis- 


‘agreement with Father Graystone on the 


originality of Christianity; I disagree 
with his opinion that the existence of 
direct contacts between the two groups 
has anything to do with the originality 
of Christianity. As he says, the onus 


probandi lies with those who claim that 
the contacts exist; but we should feel 
free to investigate the contacts with no 
fear of the truth. 

Joun L. McKenzr, S.J. 


The Life of Little Saint Placid by 
Mother Genevieve Gallois, O.S.B. 
Translated by the Monks of 
Mount Saviour Monastery. Pan- 
theon. Unpaged. $1.75. 


|= LITTLE BOOK, an artist's concep- 
tion in word and in picture of the 
life of St. Placid, is truly unique and 
completely enchanting. Its author, a 
French cloistered Benedictine nun, 
whose work Parisian artists have com- 
pared in certain features with that of 
Rembrandt, Durer and Goya, again at- 
tests the truth that high-level supernat- 
ural living does not by any means crush 
or atrophy one’s natural gifts, but should 
enhance them. The book was designed 
as a name-day gift for a certain Sister 
Placid of the artist's community, who 
had asked for a picture of her saint for 
her feast. Mother Gallois made 104 pic- 
tures, and the reader will note at once 
that the artist is conversant with the 
best in the modern schools. 

The story of little Placid runs charm- 
ingly. Brought as a caild to the abbey 
of Monte Cassino and clothed with the 
Benedictine habit, Placid’s kinsfolk re- 
mark to Abbot Benedict that when he 
learned to speak the only word he could 
say was “Yes, yes.” The abbot is not at 
all perturbed, remarking that even 
though in Placid’s whole life he could 
say no more than “yes,” it would be 
quite enough. And thus with a joyous 
“yes” Placid accepts the ups and downs 
of daily monastic life with such a bound- 
less joy that he “pirouettes in his cell,” 
much to the scandal of a self-righteous 
fellow-monk. 

Throughout the delightful picture- 
story doctrine runs deep, and the em- 
phasis is upon being rather than doing 
or saying. When Placid’s little sister Fla- 
via, after spending a day with him, de- 
cides to enter a convent, Placid, sur- 
prised, remarks to his superior, “But | 
didn’t say a word about God.” The wise 
old man replies, “My son, the true apos- 
tolate is not what one says, but what 
one is. When a soul rises, it lifts the 
world up too.” Placid combats ignorance 
by study. He immerses himself in the- 
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ology, the science of sciences, drawing 
from it “light for his eyes and warmth 
for his heart.” His supple intelligence 
dictates an obedience with understand- 
ing, and the abbot delightedly remarks, 
“Without doubt, life is easier with in- 
telligent people than with those who 
are not.” 


Placid, having looked upon the cre- 
ated Face of the Creator, and read in a 
mystic treatise the words, “There is no 
reality outside the vision of this eternal 
Face,” plunges into the contemplative 
life, and “shrinks to the tininess of a 
minnow. And that is humility: one’s 
own life swept away by that tremendous 
torrent of Divine Life.” As was his life 
so is Placid’s death, “Freed of health, 
human activity, the natural joy of liv- 
ing,” which he regarded as so many illu- 
sions which cause one to shuffle about 
within the same narrow circle, he clings 
purely and simply to the Divine Action. 
One of the most disarming sketches in 
the entire book is of the angel conduct- 
ing Placid’s soul into Paradise—like two 
children, hands joined over their heads, 
executing a graceful figure of a folk 
dance as they run into heaven. 


This is a difficult book to review, for 
it is like no other. It runs in a double 
artistic modality, that of art and that of 
poetic prose. Here is theology, meta- 
physics, sound common sense and the 
most delightful narrative, set against a 
background of illustrations which sug- 
gest light, movement and gracious, sim- 
ple strength. The best of modern art is 
reflected in these sketches. It is not a 
children’s book, though a child can eas- 
ily follow the life of little Saint Placid 
by gazing on the pictures alone. But the 
unity of text and picture constitutes a 
treatise on spirituality that the adult 
may well use not only for his spiritual 
reading and meditation, but for his gen- 
eral cultural formation as well. 


Sister M. Tuerese, S.D.S. 


The Hours of the Passion by Jude 
Mead, C.P. Bruce. 145 pp. $2.85. 


I was St. Jerome, I think, who wrote 
of the joy he experienced when, trav- 
eling through Palestine in the fourth 
century, he heard the laborers in the 
fields chanting psalms at their work. All 
through the Middle Ages the laity who 
had learned to read and had acquired 
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~. But, my 
dear Father, 
the lesson of 
the war was wasted! The 
world was not converted! 
etc. etc...” Little Placid 
reflected. “And the good Fathers, have they 
been converted? And what about me? This 
Me which is the only mission land over which | 
have any control Sof which I must give account. 











How, through imprudence, Little Placid 
committed murder. 








All he said was: “The vows e the Rule 
are made to be observed othe Office to be 
lived.” Hearing this, Father Routine suffer- 
eda heart attack edied on the spot. 


Reproduction of two pages from “The Life of Little Saint Placid” 


prized manuscripts recited the prayers 
from their Books of Hours. These rarely 
held the entire Divine Office, but con- 
sisted of selected psalms, orations and 
homilies, as may be seen from the beau- 
tifully illuminated copies in our mu- 
seums. 

On such models has the author based 
this book. Taking each of the hours be- 
tween midnight of the first Holy Thurs- 
day and noon of Good Friday, Father 
Jude has written a meditation upon the 
suffering that Our Lord bore for us. He 
has not quoted any psalm in its entirety, 
but he has followed each homily with 
a series of related ideas intended to 
guide the reader into personal medita- 
tion. The development employed is that 
modification of the Ignatian method 
which was popularized by St. Paul of 
the Cross. 

Originally written as essays for The 
Sign, the introductory meditations are 
such as would appeal to the general 
adult Catholic. Although each is built 
upon one incident of Our Lord’s Pas- 
sion, they are rather discursive in treat- 
ment, embracing at times even unrelated 
details. Emphasis on the present-day ap- 
positeness of events leads occasionally 
to a jarring banality —for example, in 
the persistently repeated phrase, “Jesus 
Christ is the Man of the hour.” But 
such minor faults can be overlooked as 
the reader becomes absorbed in this ob- 


jective, yet sensitive portrayal of the lov- 
ing Heart of Jesus Christ. Little that is 
unfamiliar enters into any of these med- 
itations; but the author’s lifelong con- 
templation of the Passion has led him 
to give special prominence to Our Lord’s 
loneliness. The chapters on the hours of 
imprisonment in the house of Caiphas 
and on the Roman scourging are unfor- 
gettable. 

No treatment of this book would be 
complete without praise of the wood en- 
gravings by Bruno Bramanti, which lend 
it so much dignity. Masterly in tech- 
nique and reverent in conception, they 
could stand by themselves as a com- 
mentary more moving than any words: 


Sr. M. Davin Cameron, S.S.N.D. 


Christian Spirituality, Vol IV, From 
Jansenism to Modern Times by 
Pierre Pourrat, S.S. Translated by 
Donald Attwater. Newman. 549 
pp. $6. 


= final volume of the encyclopedic 
work of Father Pourrat is a history of 
spiritual theology in the last four centur- 
ies. The twenty solid chapters of this 
notable work deal primarily with the 
two most baneful heresies influencing 
spiritual thought and life since the Re- 
formation. To write of theology in its 
historic setting is indeed a rarity which 
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calls for immense erudition and great 
critical discernment. Pourrat possesses 
both and a fascinating style as well. His 
grouping of writers and their works with 
a fine sense of the thought relation and 
influence makes the work a splendid 
contribution to historic theology. The 
great service of true history to instruct 
men in wisdom is surely rendered by the 
account of Jansenism which in its very 
rigor of devotion proved as baneful as 
the worst laxism. The unnatural harsh- 
ness of its “piety” kept men from the 
very sources of grace and mercy. We 
shudder to read from the pen of Saint- 
Cyran: “God’s judgments are terrible, 
for among an infinity of sinners there are 
only a few who receive the baptism that 
remits original sin. Still fewer are they 
who, having lost baptismal grace by 
some mortal sin, turn again to God with 
true penitence.” 

No less evil was the excess of Quiet- 
ism, which in Molinos and La Combe 
culminated in a dual standard of perfec- 
tion which justified temptation and sin 
itself as the work of God in the passive 
non-resisting soul. Not the least of the 


dire effects of the false piety was the 
distrust of true mysticism on the part of 
sincere and good men, which persists 
even to our own time. The encourage- 
ment given to the indifferentism and 
agnosticism of the enemies of the 
Church by these twin heresies is in- 
calculable. 

It is delightful to read of the tremend- 
ous effort of men to lead others to holi- 
ness. The story of Father Faber, a truly 
great spiritual guide, is warm and 
affective, as is the account of the noble 
founder of the Redemptorists, the guide 
for moral theologians and confessors, 
Alphonsus Ligouri. It is the hope of this 
reviewer that the critical account of the 
sainted Anne Catherine Emmerick and 
her deceptive biographer, Clement 
Brentano, will help to dispel the cloud 
that has obscured the true greatness of 
this holy woman. ’ 

Though theologians will differ with 
Father Pourrat in some points in this 
work, few will deny the thoroughness of 
his study and the sobriety of judgment 
which characterizes it throughout. The 
translation itself is very readable. Apart 


from a few very bad printing mistakes, 
the work is attractively done. English 
speaking Catholics will be grateful to 
the publisher for making it available in 
their language. 


Epwin G. Katser, C.PP.S. 


Questions and Answers by Cecily 
Hastings. Sheed and Ward. 245 


pp. $3. 


[s Parr I, the shorter section of Ques- 
tions and Answers, Cecily Hastings, 
with a sweeping drive, has presented a 
close-locked, dovetailed account of Cath- 
olic truth as a whole. It is a modern 
view such as one gets from a plane 
which places well known units in their 
proper settings and builds a panorama. 
The scope of this view is from Creation 
to the present in the seven great acts of 
Christ in His Body, the Church. Things 
that were far away in that too-shadowed 
era of the Old Testament are freshly 
seen and become an essential approach 
to the “drama of human history as re- 
vealed by God.” 











An Essential Book on Our Lady 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MARIOLOGY 
By Rev. Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M. 


This work is essential for: 








Father Juniper Carol, Founder of the American Mariological Society and internationally known Mariologist, 
presents in this book a complete, succinct treatment of every phase of Mariology. 


1. Everyone interested in Mariology. 
2. Theology students, as a textbook to clarify the usually brief treatment of the section on the Blessed 
Virgin in the Tract De Verbo Incarnato. 


3. Priests, who wish to keep up with the latest advances in Marian thought with a view to giving ser- 


mons or instructions on Our Lady. 


4. Laymen, many of whom are vitally interested in the study of Our Lady. 


CROSS UPON CROSS 
The Life of Pope Pius IX 
By Rev. Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


The first life of this Pope by an American. Based on original re- 
search on official Roman Documents, and written in Father Thorn- 
ton’s interesting and down-to-earth style. Large 12 mo. 272 pages, 


illustrated jacket.—$3°75. 










224 pages.—$3.50. 





At your local bookstore or 
BOSTON 10 . 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 
CHICAGO 6 « 


CINCINNATI 1 


ST. MARY MY EVERYDAY 
MISSAL AND HERITAGE 


By the Benedictine Monks of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N.J. 


With the story of the Catholic Church in America, 1,382 pages. 
Size 4x 612”. Cloth $4.00—Imit. lea. $6.50—Gold edge $7.50—lea. 


THE BURNING FLAME $8.75. 
Life of Pope Pius X 
By Rev. Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


A colorful story of this humble priest of the people, who ad- 
| vanced to the highest position in the Church. So revealing is this 
biography that the reader feels like an eyewitness of the events. 


NEW 4-VOLUME EDITION 


One volume for each of the four seasons. Each volume contains 
Ordinary of Mass. 2,000 pages. Size 334 x 444”. Flexboard per set 
$6.50—Imit. lea. per set $11.50—American seal $16.00. 


6-8 Barclay St., New York 8, N.Y. 


224 pages Cloth $3.75 
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Closely linked and vividly seen are the 
Fall, the agonizing progress of man 
against his powerful foe, the Devil, the 
call to Abraham and later to Moses and 
his people. “It would be impossible to 
exaggerate the tremendous wonder of 
this dwelling of God with men in the 
Old Testament.” The culmination “is 
the staggering presence of God as a 
Man, a member of His people Israel” 
and His death accomplishing “the union 
of men with God in Christ,” which is 
the theme of this general outline and 
Miss Hasting’s repeated definition of the 
Church. 

Two and a half years of weekly ques- 
tions sent to The Catholic Herald of 
London by Catholics and non-Catholics 
largely determined the question and 
answer section. The author here pro- 
ceeds to discuss the parts of the whole 
which she has already so forcefully de- 
veloped. The grouping of these selected 
questions under the following headings 
shows the overall view controlling the 
parts: Creator and Creation; Man: His 
Nature and Supernatural Destiny; The 
Fall; The Old Testament; God in 
Christ; The Life of the Church. 

Questions and Answers is built on the 
comprehensive foundation that its 
author gained in many avenues of Cath- 
olic Action and in her years of speaking 
for the Catholic Evidence Guild. Her 
style is vigorous and fresh. The book 
would be convincing and stimulating for 
any adult study group and also for high 
school and college students. 

CaTuarine A. ByrNE 


Meditations Before Mass by Ro- 
mano Guardini. Translated by 


Elinor C. Briefs. Newman. 203 pp. 
$3. 


T= past few years have witnessed a 
startling number of liturgical re- 
forms: the restored Easter Vigil in 1951; 
the evening Mass in 1953; the simplified 
rubrics of Mass and Office in 1955; and 
now the change of the entire Holy Week 
Services. These changes by Pius XII will 
most certainly make him one of the great 
Popes of the liturgy, on a par with 
Gregory the Great or St. Pius V. But for 
the sake of “the record” we should add 
that the present reforms are a continua- 
tion of the movement set in motion by 
St. Pius X. It was he who stated: “The 


active participation in the sacred and 
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Ralph L. Woods: Introducing the Bible 


solemn mysteries of the Church is the 
primary and indispensable source of the 
true Christian spirit.” 

At the same time, we should realize 
that it is not enough for the Holy Father 
in Rome to decree such changes. It is 
not enough for bishops and priests to put 
these reforms into practice. In fact, much 
more is needed than a change in ritual 
services, the hour of the Mass, or the re- 
storing of older forms. For if the recent 
liturgical reforms are to produce the re- 
vival of modern Christian life, each in- 
dividual Catholic must make a personal 
effort to penetrate beyond the letter of 
the decrees to the spirit that animates 
them. The noted German liturgical 
scholar, Msgr. Romano Guardini, has 
given us a book that will make it possi- 
ble for us to acquire this inner spirit. 
Under his guidance we can indeed pene- 
trate to the meaning and significance of 
the liturgical changes of our times. 

Meditations Before Mass is, according- 
ly, not an ordinary meditation book, to 
be used by priest or people in the silent 
minutes before Mass. It offers-reflections 
to stir our hearts not just for Mass, but 
rather it offers solid reflections on the 
inner significance of the liturgy, reflec- 
tions that we must indeed make before 
Mass, that is, before we can assist at or 
offer Mass with an enlightened mind 
and full heart. 

Guardini has developed his thought 
in two great sections. The first part is 
concerned with “Sacred Bearing.” The 
author shows the import of such things 
as silence, composure, the holy place and 


holy time. His chapters on the “word” 
as revealing and effectual, are excellent. 
His critique on “sentimentality” is truly 
thought-provoking. In the second part 
we find a discussion of the essence of the 
Mass, not from a mere theological, spec- 
ulative or theoretical point of view, but 
“in order to prepare us for the holy act.” 
Perhaps the most interesting chapter in 
this section is the one entitled: “Mimicry 
or Liturgical Form.” The Mass is a com- 
memoration of the redemptive Passion of 
Our Lord, but this commemoration is to 
be effected not by a marble monument, 
nor by a “mystery-play,” but in a ritual, 
symbolic act. As the author states so 
clearly: “The memorial of the Mass is 
celebrated not in the form of a play, but 
of a liturgy. The object commemorated 
is not imitated, but translated into 
symbols.” 

Here then is a worth-while book. 
Enough has been said to indicate to the 
sincere Catholic that we have here, not 
just another meditation book, nor even 
just another book on the Mass. Guardini 
has given us a deep penetration of the 
true significance of the sacred liturgy of 
the Church. Under his guidance we can 
come to appreciate better the meaning 
of the great liturgical reforms taking 
place around us. 

Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 


The Catholic Companion to the 
Bible edited by Ralph L. Woods. 
Lippincott. 313 pp. $3.95. 


T= PURPOSE of this volume, in the 
author’s words, is “to provide, from 
the literary riches of Catholicism, auth- 
oritative, interesting and _ thoroughly 
readable writings that will encourage, 
guide and enlighten Catholics who read 
or want to read the Bible.” The writings 
themselves are culled from men of vari- 
ous nations, all the way from patristic 
times up to the present. The average 
selection rarely exceeds four or five 
pages. Some selections are little more 
than brief quotations. The writings are 
grouped under three main headings. 
The first section concerns the nature, 
value and authority of the Bible as a 
whole. The other two parts deal with the 
Old Testament and New Testament in 
particular. 

By way of example, the section on the 
Old Testament contains such offerings 


as these: “The Old Testament Com- 
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Catholic Social Doctrine 


By Daniel A. O’Connor, C.S.V.— 
—aA new work on the principles of Catholic 
sociology. Modeled on the teachings of Father 

Van Gestel, noted Louvain scholar, the 
treatment includes a commentary on the latest 
pronouncements of the Holy See and _ in- 
corporates modern findings on sociological 
research. With simplicity and clarity through- 
out, the author shows everything in proper 
perspective and the social doctrine of the 
Church thus emerges as a shining beacon in 
a wavering sea of uncertainty. $3.00 


Franco of Spain 


By S.F.A. Coles—A leading British po- 
litical reporter sets the biography of General 
Franco against the backdrop of Spain’s com- 
plexities: the highly individualistic character 
of the diverse Iberian peoples, the tragic civil 
war, the phoenix-like resources of the coun- 
try, and the cardinal importance of her key 
geographical situation. $4.00 


Co-responsibility of Industry 


By Rev. Jeremiah Newman—One of 
the most important problems in contemporary 
industrial society is the improvement of 
human relations between labor and manage- 
ment. Professor Newman presents a full and 
unbiased account of the more important ex- 
periments in this field, and outlines a m 
erate system which might be adopted univer- 
sally. $4.0 


Soul of Christ 
Meditations on the Anima Christi 
By John H. Collins, S.J.—The Igna- 


tian second method of prayer consists in 
meditating on the meaning of each word of 
some familiar prayer, dwelling on the various 
considerations and affections that each word 
suggests. Father Collins applies this method 
to the Anima Christi, a favorite prayer of 
Catholics. $2.50 


Nuns Are Real People 
By Sister Mary Laurence, O.P.— 


Interesting and absorbing reading giving 
“inside” information about life in a cloist- 
ered community of nuns. The author is a 
a ae nun and in the lively frame- 
work of a series of letters she records the 
real truth about convent life with frankness 
and disarming perception. $3.00 


The Blessed Sacrament 
and the Mass 


By St. Thomas Aquinas, translated 


with notes by Rev. F. O’Neill—No one 
wrote with such accuracy and fullness of 
Christ and His sacraments as did St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Here, in terms the general reader 
can appreciate, are the Angelic Doctor’s teach- 
ings on the Holy Eucharist. Written some 
three hundred years before the Reformation, 
his doctrine is free of the apologetic tone that 
marred much post-Reformation eee | 
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pared with Other Ancient Writings,” by 
Daniel-Rops; “Genesis Teaches Humil- 
ity,” by St. John Chrysostom; “Genesis 
Interpreted and Defended,” by Alex- 
ander Jones; “The Nature and Condi- 
tion of Prophecy,” by C. Lattey; “The 
Permanent Religious Values of the Old 
Testament,” by Michael Cardinal Von 
Faulhaber; “The Role of the Jews in the 
Redemption of Mankind,” by F. J. 
Sheed. 

The reader of this volume will have 
to admit that its author-editor has 
achieved his purpose to a remarkable 
degree. The brief but pithy articles cov- 
ering a wealth of topics connected with 
the Bible are all selected from recognized 
masters in the field. Of course—as with 
any anthology—the question will inevit- 
ably arise: “Why the inclusion of this 
selection to the exclusion of that?” But 
all in all Mr. Woods has done a satisfac- 
tory job of introducing the average read- 
er to the books of the Bible and their 
meaning for mankind. The style 
throughout is popular and understand- 
able. 


Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 


1000 Questions and Answers on 
Catholicism by Philip O’Reilly. 
Holt. 351 pp. $3.95. 


[s THESE days there is an abundance of 
books, instructive and _ interesting, 
which delightfully and clearly unfold 
the facts of the Christian Faith for the 
average man who has eyes to see and a 
soul to save. Decidedly we are far from 
the day of those “apologetists” who in 
the past issued libraries in refutation of 
the astonishing charges that their priests 
have cloven feet and that their churches 
are stocked with ammunition. The pres- 
ent volume well represents the new flow- 
ering of our Faith. 

The book is divided into twelve parts. 
In the first, “What It Means to be a 
Roman Catholic,” the author reminds us 
that Catholicism brings happiness in this 
life because it is the wellspring of that 
interior happiness that comes from living 
in God's way, but this does not imply 
that it will assure material success that 
many mistakenly identify with happi- 
ness. The second part deals with God 
and man’s need for Him. Treated here 
are the existence, the nature and person- 
alitv of God; the nature of man, his soul, 
his free will; the immortality of the soul; 








religion and the meeting of God and 
man. The Bible is discussed in its rela 
tion to Christianity in general and to 
Catholicism in particular. 

Mr. O'Reilly discusses the organiza 
tion and attributes of the Church and 
the difference between the Latin rite 
and the Oriental rites. “Catholic Doc- 
trine or Dogma,” with a series of ques 
tions and answers on the mysteries of the 
Incarnation and the Redemption, the 
Holy Trinity, the Mother of God, the 
communion of Saints, hell, purgatory 
and heaven, divine grace and indul- 
gences, is followed by “Catholic Moral 
Teaching” in which are discussed the 
nature of sin and conscience. 

In the section on “Catholic Liturgy 
and Worship,” we learn of the ceremo- 
nial ritual of the Church in its divine 
worship. Needless to display the whole 
table of contents. Suffice it to give the 
titles of the last, not least, chapters: The 
Church and Society; The Catholic 
Church and Protestantism; Converts and 
Conversion; Outstanding Personalities 
and Orders of the Church; General 
Questions about Catholicism. 

Books of this kind have been prepared 
for almost every department of human 
interest. They have proved stimulants to 
study and to entertainment. 1000 Ques- 
tions and Answers will be no exception. 


Rev. J. M. Leven 





Off the Cuff 
(Continued from page 363) 


Missions, Sacred Heart Messenger) are 
tailored to a special reading audience. 
Textbooks, studies and reviews still flow 
from Jesuit pens and typewriters. .. . In 
the twentieth century, as in the six- 
teenth, the Jesuit realizes that, if the 
world is to be changed, it is ideas that 
will do it.” 

Announcements: “A Sacred Heart 
Art Competition” has been announced 
by Xavier University and the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer. First prize is $300. Entry 
blanks can be obtained from: Sacred 
Heart Art Competition, Xavier Univer- 
sity, Cincinnati 7, Ohio . . . The Cath- 
olic Library Association announces that 
effective June 1, Mr. Alphonse F. 
Trezza will succeed Rev. Vincent T. 
Mallon as editor of The Catholic 
Library World and as executive secre- 
tary of the Association. New CLA and 
CLW headquarters will be established 
at Villanova University in Pennsylvania. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


ALONE wiTH Gop, by Stephen J. Brown, 
S.J. Wagner. 310 pp. $3.95. Twenty- 
eight conferences for retreat masters 
and for laymen and religious who 
want to enter the spirit of a retreat in 
private. 


CATECHISM ON THE ReExicious STATE, 
by Louis Fanfani, O.P. Herder. 184 
pp. $3.50. In question and answer 
form, the second part of Book II of 
the Code of Canon Law is studied in 
the light of recent papal pronounce- 
ments. The main points of ecclesi- 
astical religious legislation are ex- 
plained in terms understandable to 
the novice. 


Tue Eucuarist AND THE CONFESSION: 
AL, by F. D. Joret, O.P. Newman. 
192 pp. $3.50. A study of the Euchar- 
ist and Penance; the theology that 
underlies these basic sacraments of 


Catholic life. 


Famity Limrration, by John Ryan. 
Sheed and Ward. 36 pp. Paper, $.50. 
Modern medical observations on the 
use of the “safe period.” 


Joun Duns Scotus, A TEACHER FOR 
Our Times, by Beraud de Saint- 
Maurice. Translated by Columban 
Duffy, O.F.M. Franciscan Institute. 
348 pp. Unpriced. An introduction to 
the life and philosophical and theo- 
logical teachings of Duns Scotus. 


LirurGiEs OF THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS, 
by Archdale A. King. Bruce. 431 pp. 
$6. A detailed examination of the his- 
tory and form of each of the rites dif- 
fering from that of the Missale Ro- 
manum, by an English liturgy expert. 


THe Maryknoii Gopen Book, edited 
by Albert J. Nevins, M.M. Book 
Treasures. 444 pp. $4.50. Anthology 
of mission literature including such 
authors as Alan Paton, Fulton J. 
Sheen, A. J. Cronin, Bob Considine 
and James A. Michener. 


Our CHILDREN AND THE Mass, by Rev. 
Alain de Sauveboeuf. Fides. 82 pp. 
Paper, $1. For parents and teachers, 
ideas to make the Mass live for young 
children in an effort to combat the 
problem of irregular or infrequent 
Mass attendance by older children 
and adolescents. 
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Tue Popes on Yourtu, edited by Ray- 
mond B. Fullam, S.J. America Press. 
442 pp. $5. Papal teaching on the for- 
mation and direction of youth. 


Say It wir Stories, by Rev. Cyprian 
Truss, O.F.M.Cap. Wagner. 189 pp. 
$3.95. Compilation of stories, anec- 
dotes and examples for the use of 
preachers, public speakers and teach- 
ers. 


SINGING THE Lirurcy, by Sister Mari- 
etta, S.N.J.M. Bruce. 315 pp. $4.50. 
Extensive presentation of the theory 
and technique of the sung liturgy in- 
cluding the history and function of 
liturgical music, translations of Latin 
hymns and guides for the pronuncia- 
tion of ecclesiastical Latin. 


Six Betts Orr Java, by William H. 
McDougall, Jr. Sam Weller. 220 pp. 
$3. New limited edition of the auto- 
biographical adventures of a United 
Press correspondent in the Far East 
during World War II. The author 


was ordained a priest in 1952. 


THe Superior’s Hanpsook, by L. Col- 
in, C.SS.R. Regnery. 144 pp. $2.95. 
By the author of The Practice of the 
Vows, a handbook for religious supe- 
riors creating the picture of the “per- 
fect superior” in personal life and in 
governing. 


Wuen You Pray, by Richard Klaver, 
O.S.C. Newman. 209 pp. $3.50. An 
analysis of the “Our Father” with an 
informative and reflective chapter on 
each phrase of the prayer. 


Wuere Catus Is, AND OrHer Poems, 
by Sister Mary Francis, Poor Clare. 
Franciscan Institute. 85 pp. $1.75. A 
collection of verse. 


Works oF Saint BonAvENTuRE, I, edit- 
ed by Sister Emma Therese Healy. 
Franciscan Institute. 158 pp. Un- 
priced. Commentary and translation 
of St. Bonaventure’s De Reductione 
Artium ad Theologiam. 


Your Liprary, by Richard J. Hurley. 
Catholic University of America Press. 
57 pp. Paper, $1. A booklet of prac- 
tical suggestions for setting up and 
conducting a school library. By a pro- 
fessor of Library Science at the Cath- 
olic University. 


SAINT ANDREW 


DAILY MISSAL 





REGULAR EDITION 






, COMPLETELY 
‘ REVISED 


1129 
PAGES 


You will want this new "easier 
to use’ Saint Andrew Daily # 
Missal. You will immediately 
note the new “easy to read” 
type, the simplified arrange- 
ment, and all the new Masses: i 
that have been added. You will 
find many popular Devotions, 
Benediction, prayers for Con- 
fession, etc., in the new Saint #3 
Andrew. 3 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 





Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





HE GOLDEN THORN, by Helen 

F. Daringer, begins on the night of 
Christ’s birth. The appearance of the 
Christmas star profoundly affects the 
lives of two young people of Judea. 
Mark, a shepherd with a great desire 
for learning, follows the star to Beth- 
lehem where he hears of the angel's 
message about the birth of a Saviour. 
He comprehends it, and decides to de- 
vote himself to preparing the land for 
the Saviour’s reign. His friend Mary 
does not understand his decision; she 
sees it as a denial of all the plans they 
have made together for their future. In 
quick anger, she announces that she has 
decided to take a position as nursemaid 
to the crippled son of a Roman ofhcial 
residing in Pompeii. 

Mary spends a year in Pompeii, a 
year of vastly different experiences, a 
year of contrast between the religion of 
her people and the superstitious idol- 
atry constantly practiced by her Roman 
friends. During the course of the vear, 
Mary catches the fancy of a brash young 
Roman whose highest ambition is to buy 
his way into the equestrian order, the 
Roman noble class. In something like 
numbness, she allows herself to become 
betrothed. But she determines to revisit 
her Judean home before the wedding. 
A chance encounter with a young cou- 
ple and their Baby Son, homeward 
bound from Egypt, abruptly re-awakens 
Mary’s certainty about the beliefs of her 
people. 

The Golden Thorn is a fine book in 
every way. The art of a gifted writer is 
here at work on worthy material, and 
the fiction she has conceived is excit- 
ingly complete. 

The San Francisco earthquake is the 
vivid background of a teen-age romance 
by Phyllis A. Whitney, THE FIRE 
AND THE GOLD. Melora Cranby 
and Quent Seymour have become en- 
gaged, in a private joke designed to stop 
the annoying matchmaking activities of 
their mothers. Melora, returning to San 
Francisco from a Chicago visit is plan- 
ning to give back the ring, and stop the 
plans and procedures which the no-long- 
er-innocent hoax has inspired her mother 
to initiate. 

The day of her homecoming is the 
day of the earthquake. The engagement 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


is necessarily forgot in the turmoil of 
the burning city as the Cranbys are 
forced to leave their home. They settle 
in a mansion which belongs to the 
grandmother but which lately has been 
rented, for the very badly needed rev- 
enue. Grant takes charge of the estab- 
lishment, which soon includes paying 
boarders, among them Quent and his 
father, and a dashing young man named 
Tony Ellis, who sells books while he 
dreams of acting. As San Francisco be- 
gins to rebuild after the fire, Melora and 
Quent find the opportunity to break 
their engagement, and Melora falls spec- 
tacularly but uncertainly in love with 
Tony Ellis. 

The romances of Melora are a neatly 
worked part of the great story of a gal- 
lant city’s responding to disaster. As the 
people of San Francisco offer their 
strength and resources for the common 
cause, there is rapid change in the in- 
terests of the young people, and a fast 
realization of the obligations of matur- 
ity. Melora’s work at relief centers and 
her part in the communal life at Gran’s 
boarding house deepen her understand- 
ing of people, and prepare her to make 
a wise choice between two attractive 





Illustration by John O’Hara Cosgrove II 
for “Carry On, Mr. Bowditch” 


young men. The Fire and the Gold is 
a good story, a worthwhile book. 

The figure of major interest in JA- 
COBIN’S DAUGHTER, by Joanne S. 
Williamson, is Maximilien Robespierre. 
Based on fact, the story presents Robe- 
spierre as boarder in the modest home 
of the Jacobin cabinetmaker Duplay, an 
actual person, with whose daughter 
Robespierre fell in love. 

She is not, however, the “Jacobin’s 
daughter” of the title. That is her 
younger sister Babette, fourteen years 
old as the story opens, just two days 
before the fall of the Bastille. The bur- 
geoning revolution is seen through her 
sight, sympathetic but not totally com- 
prehending. To her father’s house come 
the notable and the notorious with 
whom Robespierre is associated in rev- 
olution. Her impression of each reflects 
Robespierre’s attitude. Through the 
years, she falls in love with one of his 
faithful deputies. She marries Philippe 
Lebas, and bears him a son, only to see 
her husband and, with him, Robespierre, 
fall victim to the Terror. 

Jacobin’s Daughter establishes its fic- 
tional stand on a spot rarely occupied: 
in a middle-class French home during 
the revolution. Written with skill, it suc- 
ceeds in showing the normal aspects of 
an extraordinary existence. 

Granted its point of view, Jacobin’s 
Daughter is logical and consistent. But 
Robespierre’s total character is here edit- 
ed according to the fictional premise, 
and the inaccurate portrait of the man 
is the one which will be vivid to adoles- 
cent readers. 

The eccentric grandfather of Terry 
Scott, heroine of I FOUND MY 
LOVE, by Amelia Elizabeth Walden, 
wills her an island off a New England 
resort town. Terry takes a summer job 
in the town, both to be near her island, 
and to be far from her usual summer 
haunts and their memories of the boy 
who has just jilted her. Upon her visit 
to the island, she discovers mysterious 
signs of intrusion. These, she soon con- 
cludes, have some connection with the 
cryptic wording of her grandfather’s 
will, which leaves her “outright posses- 
sion of the island and everything on it 

. including copyrights and patents to 
all inventions found thereon. . . .” 
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Through the summer, Terry and her 
friends from the town investigate the 
island and its huge Victorian mansion. 
One, a college instructor in engineering, 
has enough technical knowledge to in- 
terpret the clues, and to conclude that 
the real object of their search is a se- 
cret workshop of Terry’s grandfather 
where a significant invention could well 
be lying unfinished. He also is intuitive 
enough to realize Terry’s attitude to- 
wards young men in general, born of 
her recent unhappiness, and to push her 
gently in directions away from it. 

I Found My Love is a good enough 
mystery in a frothy setting. It contains 
nothing harmful, and will do for rapid, 
recreational reading. This, despite a sus- 
picion of slickness and an occasional in- 
dulgence in sad-eyed, chin-up dialogue, 
like this: Terry, to the young engineer- 
ing teacher, ““You’ve been good for me, 
Dick. You and your bluntness and your 
strong masculinity. You and your hon- 
esty. You and your faith in the goodness 
of other people. . . .’” 

SAUL’S DAUGHTER, by Gladys 
Malvern, is a Biblical novel for teen- 
agers, centering on the romance be- 
tween Michal, younger daughter of 
King Saul, and the young David, newly 
summoned from his shepherding to the 
court. On one level, the book is seri- 
ously written, if heavily styled. On an- 
other, the more important one of total 
meaning, it tells too much and too little, 
granted that the story of Saul’s daugh- 
ter is lifted out of a much larger con- 
text. Old ‘Testament morality has _his- 
torical reason which is difficult to trans- 
late into fictional incident for immature 
readers. Michal’s leaving her husband 
to return to David as his principal wife 
will have elements of the immoral, the 
incomprehensible, and the absurd in 
the eyes of teen-agers. David’s fight with 
Goliath of Gath is vividly drawn, and 
the ceaseless hostilities that surround 
Saul are well explained. But Miss Mal- 
vern’s David is primarily a romantic 
hero. 


A MATHEMATICAL genius is the sub- 
ject of a totally absorbing biogra- 
phy for young readers, CARRY ON, 
MR. BOWDITCH, by Jean Lee La- 
tham. Nathaniel Bowditch’s father was 
a defeated man, a ship’s captain never 
to sail again after losing his ship in a 
storm at sea. He made no success as a 
landsman, and young Nathaniel grew 
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JUVENILE BOOKS reviewed in this issue 


A Carpet oF Fiowers, by Elizabeth Borton 
de Trevino. Illustrated by Alan H. Crane. 
Crowell. 89 pp. $2.50. Ages 7-10. 

Carry On, Mr. Bowpitcu, by Jean Lee 
Latham. Illustrated by John O’Hara Cos- 
grove II. Houghton Mifflin. 251 pp. $2.75. 
Ages 9-12. 

East oF Astoria, by Merritt Parmelee Allen. 
Longmans, Green. 250 pp. $3. Ages 12-16. 

THe Fire AND THE Go tp, by Phyllis A. 
Whitney. Crowell. 217 pp. $2.75. Ages 
12-up. 

Tue Goitpen Tuorn, by Helen F. Daringer. 
Illustrated by Kurt Werth. Harcourt, Brace. 
181 pp. $2.75. Ages 12-up. 

A Har For Amy Jean, by Mary Chalmers. 
Illustrated by the author. Harper. Unpaged. 
$1.50. (Cloth, $2.00.) Ages 3-6. 

I Founp My Love, by Amelia Elizabeth Wal- 
den. Westminster. 186 pp. $2.75. Ages 13- 
17. 


Jacosin’s Daucuter, by Joanne S. William- 
son. Illustrated by Charles Clement. Knopf. 
209 pp. $3.50. Ages 12-16. 

JONAH THE FisHERMAN, by Reiner Zimnik. 
Illustrated by the author. Translated by 
Richard and Clara Winston. Pantheon. Un- 
paged. $3.00. Ages 7-up. 

Maxie, by Virginia Kahl. Illustrated by the 
author. Scribner’s. Unpaged. $2.50. Ages 
4-8. 

Mystery at Dinc-Donc Gutcn, by Page 
Carter. Illustrated by Fred Collins. Lippin- 
cott. 159 pp. $2.50. Ages 8-12. 


ParsLtey, by Ludwig Beme!mans. Illustrated 
by the author. Harper. 47 pp. $3.50. Ages 
6-9. 

Prrate’s Dott, by Eula Long. Illustrated by 
the author. Knopf. 71 pp. $2.50. Ages 6-9. 


St. Prus X, THe Farm Boy Wuo BEcAME 
Pore, by Walter Diethelm, O.S.B. Illus- 
trated by George Thompson. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy (Vision Books). 189 pp. $1.95. 
Ages 9-15. 


Saints Upon a Time, by Joan Windham. 
Illustrated by Kurt Werth. Sheed and 
Ward. 160 pp. $2.50. Ages 5-9. 


Saut’s Daucuter, by Gladys Malvern. Long- 
mans, Green. 241 pp. $3.00. Ages 12-16: 
Tue Sitver Disk, by Loring MacKaye. Illus- 


trated by Avery Johnson. Longmans, Green. 
195 pp. $2.75. Ages 10-14. 


THe Sworp IN THE TREE, by Clyde Robert 
Bulla. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. Crowell. 
114 pp. $2.50. Ages 7-10. 


Tuomas, by Mary Harris. Illustrated by Cliff 
Roberts. Sheed and Ward. Unpaged. $2.75. 
Ages 5-9. 

Trapinc JEFF AND His Doc, by Jim Kjel- 
gaard. Dodd, Mead. 181 pp. $2.75. Ages 
12-16. 

Tree Tops, by Jim Corbett. Introduction by 
Lord Hailey. Illustrated by Raymond Shep- 
pard. Oxford. 43 pp. Teen-age. 

Winpows For Rosemary, by Marguerite 


Vance. Illustrated by Robert Doares. Dut- 
ton. 60 pp. $2.25. Ages 7-10. 





up in poverty. Its greatest punishment 
for the boy was the barrier it raised be- 
tween him and education. Dreaming of 
enrolling at Harvard for the study of his 
beloved mathematics, the twelve-year-old 
Nat was indentured to a ship chandler 
for nine years. 

He was an honest and worthy appren- 
tice on his master’s time; and on his 
own, sometimes all through the night, 
he studied. He was a fabulously success- 
ful student, able to teach himself sub- 
jects that interested him, navigation, 
surveying, astronomy and, as a tool, be- 
cause he wanted to read Newton’s Prin- 
cipia (which had been recommended to 
him as a “whole book” about astron- 
omy), Latin. 

At the end of his apprenticeship, Nat 
went to sea as a ship’s clerk. His knowl- 
edge of navigation was as wide as that 
of anybody sailing the world seas in the 
late eighteenth century, but it did not 
satisfy him. He worked out a ‘method of 
determining longitude, where only a 
rarely possible process had existed be- 


fore. His study of tables in Moore’s book 


of navigation, the worldwide authority, 
revealed errors which incensed him, for 
men’s lives depended upon the accuracy 
of those figures. He began to teach navi- 
gation to the crew, and out of his suc- 
cess with his weirdly assorted pupils 
came The American Practical Naviga- 
tor, still a standard text. 

Miss Latham’s characterization of Nat 
Bowditch is an expert one. She has 
brought to life an unusually gifted man 
and lost none of the rarity and magnifi- 
cence of his gift. When Nat Bowditch 
declares, “Mathematics is nothing if it 
isn’t accurate!” the reader returns a heat- 
ed second, although mathematics might 
have been dust to him up to that time. 
Mathematics in Nat Bowditch’s life was 
an intellectual romance and a practical 
adventure, and the two are precisely 
coupled in this biography. His personal 
affairs add to the interest and realness 
of the story. 

THE SILVER DISK, by Loring 
MacKaye, is an historical adventure, set 
on Sicily at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. A sixteen-year-old Geno- 
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ese, the only son of a wealthy merchant 
family, arrives in Palermo to establish a 
branch of his house for trade with the 
Egyptians. Ottavio is the proud product 
of his father’s crafty training in the di- 
plomacy of trade, and he succeeds in 
obtaining the necessary permissions from 
the regent for the six-year-old King 
Frederick. But the business tradition he 
represents soon takes second place in his 
interests to the desperate cause of the 
little King. 

The regency is a criminal one, and all 
of Palermo reflects its lack of respect for 
law and justice. Frederick wanders un- 
attended around Palermo. When he 
meets secretly with his partisans, young 
men pledged to his service, he reveals 
himself an extraordinary child, the em- 
bryonic Emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 

Symbol to Frederick of the serene ac- 
complishments of his ancestors and of 
his personal pledge to match those deeds 
is a small silver disk upon which a Sara- 
cen scholar engraved, at the order of 
Frederick’s grandfather, a map of the 
then-known world. The little King or- 
ders his band to find the silver disk for 
him. The quest involves intrigue and 
energetic courage, and ultimately wins 
back for the leader of the band his fam- 
ily castle and inheritance. Ottavio has 
part in all the adventures, and is trans- 
formed from peacock to warrior in their 
rapid course., 

The Silver Disk is a very fine novel, 
rich in characterizations, plot and factual 
matter. The King’s extreme youthful- 
ness combined with his singularity and 
strange maturity adds an element of the 
mystic to the adventure. 

In TRADING JEFF AND HIS 
DOG, by Jim Kjelgaard, Jeff Tarrant, 
an eighteen-year-old orphan, is roaming 
the hill country of the Middle Atlantic 
states, making his living as a _peddler 
and trader. Suddenly he has two part- 
ners—a big mongrel dog, which unex- 
pectedly saves him from thieves, and a 
young boy, orphaned when his father 
was shot in the back in a hill-country 
feud. Jeff finds that he is called upon to 
discover the murderer. In doing so, he 
makes a place for himself among the hill 
people, who show a spirit of friendly in- 
dependence that is kin to Jeff's own. 

Jeff's unusual occupation lends the 
book interest as do the hill-country char- 
acters he comes to know. A hurried end- 
ing, which leaves a number of loose 
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ends untended, keeps the book from be- 
ing completely satisfying. But it does 
have a touch of freshness and originality 
lacking in many a teen-age adventure 
story. 

EAST OF ASTORIA, a posthumous 
historical novel by Merritt Parmelee Al- 
len, is concerned with the opening of 
the American Northwest. 

Young Bob Stuart, an employee of 
John Jacob Astor, travels from Washing- 
ton, D.C., to New York, around the 
Horn and up to the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River, and then overland from 
Astoria, the newly established trading- 
post in the Northwest, to St. Louis. 
When the story is at its best, in pages 
dealing with the opening of a trail from 
the Pacific Coast over the Rockies to the 
Mississippi, it recounts a fascinating 
chapter in American history. 

This history is alluring enough to 
keep many readers on the trail. The fic- 
tional frame is not well constructed. 

TREE TOPS, by Jim Corbett, is an 
account of the night in 1952 during 
which the then Princess Elizabeth of 
England and her husband visited a fa- 
mous Kenya jungle observation hut 
built high in a huge tree. Shortly after 
leaving the lodge, Tree Tops, the cou- 
ple were informed of the death of the 
King. 

This brief essay describes the jungle 
creatures which visited the salt lick at 
the foot of Tree Tops, and recounts the 
reactions of Elizabeth and the Duke to 





THE FOLLOWING adult books 

reviewed in this issue are recom- 

mended for high school libraries: 

Deliver Us from Evil, by Thomas 
A. Dooley, M.D. 

Harry of Monmouth, by A. M. 
Maughan. 

The Life of Little Saint Placid, by 
Mother Genevieve Gallois, 
O.S.B. 

The Man in the Iron Lung, by 
Leonard Hawkins and Milton 
Lomask. 

Moscow Was My Parish, by 
George Bissonnette. 

Seek for a Hero, by William G. 
Schofield. 

Where Dwellest Thou? edited by 
Rev. John A. O’Brien. 














the performances they witnessed. It was 
a case of celebrities encountering celeb- 
rities, and the author catches all the 
interest of the doubly impressive situa- 
tion. The book contains an introductory 
note on Corbett, but the total is no 
lengthier than a couple of magazine ar- 
ticles. 


T. PIUS X, THE FARM BOY 
WHO BECAME POPE, by Wal- 
ter Diethelm, O.S.B., is a new title in 
the Vision Books series for intermediate 
readers. Giuseppe Sarto’s story and its 
historic background are both close to the 
interests of young readers, the former for 
its pattern of success against difficulties, 
and the latter for its contemporaneous- 
ness. It includes the holocaust which 
Pius foresaw and over which he possi- 
bly grieved himself to death — World 
War I. 

From childhood, Giuseppe Sarto had 
desired to study for the priesthood, a de- 
sire which grew out of his love of God, 
but for his personal glorification he de- 
sired nothing. His successive promotions 
from rank to rank in the clergy he saw 
solely as manifestations of the will of 
God. With anguish he accepted his elec- 
tion to the Papacy but it was with bril- 
liance that he fulfilled his office. He be- 
came known as the Children’s Pope be- 
cause he lowered the age at which chil- 
dren might make their First Holy Com- 
munion. His sanctity was pronounced, 
and even during his lifetime miracles 
were attributed to his prayers. His can- 
onization took place in 1954. 

This biography is adequate, and giv- 
en the powerfully impressive life with 
which it deals, it needs be no more. 

SAINTS UPON A TIME is a new 
Joan Windham collection of brief biog- 
raphies for intermediate readers. Four- 
teen saints are presented, in essays of 
varying interest, charm, and/or success. 
The progress of Miss Windham’s sen- 
tences is childlike, as is her use of cap- 
ital letters, so free a use that both the 
eye and the mind move jerkily through 
the pages. “Susan looked so Pretty stand- 
ing in her cottage doorway that he Fell 
in Love with her all in a moment, and 
wanted to take her back to his Palace 
at once.” 

If ever a young person asks, “Who 
was St. Swithin? Who was St. Susan? 
Who was St. Samson?” he could be di- 
rected to this book for the answer. ‘That 
such a young person would be strongly 
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attracted, and read the entire book, is 
doubtful. 

A CARPET OF FLOWERS, by 
Elizabeth Borton de Trevino, centers on 
the devotion of a blind Mexican boy to 
the Blessed Virgin. Each year, the peo- 
ple of the village of Huamantla design 
and make an elaborate carpet of flowers 
to cover the nave of the great basilica in 
Mexico City. The design depicts an in- 
cident in Our Lady’s life, and as many 
villagers as possible make pilgrimage to 
Mexico City to see their carpet spread 
out before the Lady of Guadalupe. 

The blind boy Chema suggests the 
design for the carpet, and requests per- 
mission to present the two flowers which 
will represent Our Lady’s eyes. After 
many difficulties, he arrives at the 
church with his wilted pansies. As he 
receives Communion, his sight is re- 
stored, and the flowers he has brought 
bloom as freshly as though picked only 
a moment before. 

There’s a good amount of high senti- 
ment in A Carpet of Flowers. It could 
use the tempering effects of humor and 
realness. 

THE SWORD IN THE TREE, by 
Clyde Robert Bulla, is set in the days of 
King Arthur. It follows the fortunes of 
its young hero in his and his family’s 
exile from their castle. The father is im- 
prisoned, and mother and son are driven 
forth, by a ruthless uncle. The lad cares 
for his mother in their poverty. His de- 
votion is great, but his plans to regain 
his heritage are formless until he hears 
by chance that King Arthur holds audi- 
ence on certain days for any and all of 
his subjects who have grievances. Shan 
approaches the King in Camelot with 
his problem, and returns to face his un- 
cle with a champion from the Round 
Table at his side. 

The Sword in the Tree is a remark- 
able combination of good story and easy 
reading. For an intermediate-age reader, 
there is material of high interest here: 
life during the age of chivalry, deeds .of 
villainy and heroism, a realistic portrait 
of the Arthur of legend. The writing is 
pared of the non-essentials which might 
threaten a poor reader, but it manages 
to carry the story without skimpiness. 

PIRATE’S DOLL, by Eula Long, is 
subtitled “The Story of the China Po- 
blana.” The china poblana is the elab- 
orately embroidered and very full skirt 
which Mexican girls don at times of 
festa. This story imagines the origin of 
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THE BOOK 


OF BOOKS 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By Dantex-Rops. A great writer dramati- 
cally retells the famous Bible stories, plac- 
ing them against their background of 
world history. Illustrated by Fritz Kredel. 
Imprimatur. For ages 10 to 14. $3.75 


THE TWELVE 
APOSTLES 


Written & illustrated by KaTHARINE 
Woop. Children from seven to ten will 
delight in this appealing presentation of 
the best-known facts and traditions con- 
cerning the lives of the Disciples of Our 
Lord. Imprimatur. $2.50 


THE YEAR AND 
OUR CHILDREN 


Planning the Family Activities for 
Christian Feasts and Seasons 


By Mary Reep New ann. Imaginative 
and practical suggestions for bringing the 
true spirit of the Church year into the life 
of the entire family. By the author of the 
best-selling guide for Christian parents, 
We and Our Children. $3.95 
































PRIZE WINNERS FOR 1955 


Announcing the winners of the coveted Caldecott and Newbery 
Medals for the year’s most outstanding books for children. 


CALDECOTT MEDAL (Best story book, ages 8 to 12) 
CARRY ON, MR. BOWDITCH by Jean Lee Latuam $2.75 


NEWBERY MEDAL (Best picture book, ages 4 to 8) 


FROG WENT A-COURTIN 


by FEoDOR ROJANKOVSKY $2.50 


Available now from: 


210 West Madison Street 
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the china poblana, using some at least 
of the national legends about the cos- 
tume. 

Early in the seventeenth century, 
Meenah sails with her mother and her 
father, a Mongol prince, on a treasure- 
ship which he captains. When the ship 
is captured by pirates, Meenah’s mother 
hides her in a trunk full of beautiful 
clothes, and, in the trunk, the child is 
carried off the ship and forever away 
from her parents. When the ship lands 
at New Spain, Meenah is sold to a kind- 
ly Spanish captain. Adopted into the 
family, she has great difficulty in win- 
ning over the servants, who cannot ac- 
cept as good something (or someone) 
totally strange to them. She plans to be- 
come like them by making over several 
of her rich robes into such a skirt as 
they customarily wear. 

Pirate's Doll is interesting and color- 
ful, but stops just short of the incident 
most little girl readers will be waiting 
for. Meenah plans her skirt, but says 
adiosito to her readers before she actu- 
ally makes it. 

WINDOWS FOR ROSEMARY, by 
Marguerite Vance, is a tool book, useful 
when the need for it arises, but not gen- 
erally appealing. Rosemary is a blind 
nine-year-old who starts out to tell about 
her ninth birthday party. Many things 
have to be explained first, however. 
Rosemary describes her family, her 
home, the annual trip to the summer 
cottage. At one point, she explains 
Braille writing, and mentions that her 
dearest birthday wish concerns a type- 
writer. It is vital to her because “When 
I’m big I want to go to college and then 
be a writer like Daddy.” 

The day of the birthday is detailed 
from morning bath through final bed- 
time excitement. The author is success- 
ful in illustrating Rosemary’s fashion of 
learning through senses other than sight. 
This knowledge is curious, in that it 
awakens attention but it is not partic- 
ularly potent at giving imaginative force 
to a story. 

In MYSTERY AT DING-DONG 
GULCH, by Page Carter, three cousins 
are spending the summer together in 
Colorado, where the father of one is a 
geologist with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Uranium figures in the mys- 
tery, as do an ancient boarded-up house, 
its elusive owner, a sinister city-slicker, 
a ghost horse, and an undefined ghost. 

The plot is ragged, and concludes in 
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a chapter of total summing-up. But the 
Colorado scene is well pictured, and the 
plenty of ingredients is acceptably as- 
sembled. 


HOMAS, by Mary Harris, is an epi- 

sodic story about a saucy cat who be- 
longs to a crabby dressmaker. To the 
dressmaker comes a little girl who needs 
a First Communion dress. The dress- 
maker disapproves, first, of the severe 
plainness of the dress, and later, of the 
“goings on” during which it will be 
worn. Meanwhile, the girl meets the 
dressmaker’s bird and the dressmaker's 
cat. The bird begs her to open the cage 
door. The cat advises her caustically to 
do no such thing. Finally, in a moment 
of total upheaval, the bird escapes, the 
cat is furiously mischievous, and the 
First Communion dress is badly stained. 

Thomas has a goed story idea that 
still needs to be developed. The charac- 
terization is so thin that the ending, 
wherein the hitherto frightened little 
girl joyously adopts the cold-blooded 
cat, seems fraudulent. The illustrations, 
neatly stylized and brightly humorous, 
are the best things about Thomas. 

In A HAT FOR AMY JEAN, by 
Mary Chalmers, youngest readers may 
share the journey of two brothers from 
their farm home to the big city, the 
place to buy a birthday-present hat for 
their sister Amy Jean. Accompanying the 
boys are a dog and a cat the former, a 
responsible sort who likes to hum along 
when the older boy plays his horn, the 
latter a companion in mischief to the 
younger boy. There are adventures and 
misadventures, but the special hat is 
finally acquired, along with some lovely 
extra loot, such as peppermint candy 
and a kite with sixteen bows on its tail. 

A Hat for Amy Jean is an intriguing 
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Illustration by Mary Chalmer 
for “A Hat for Amy Jean” 





miniature. Story and illustrations are 
child-size. The small pictures have « 
wealth of clear detail for the closes: 
scrutiny. The text has plan and move 
ment, and still manages to sound like a 
child’s imaginings. Children as young as 
two and a half will find that A Hat for 
Amy Jean fits both hand and taste. 

MAXIE, by Virginia Kahl, is a pic- 
ture book about a little, gentle, and slow 
Austrian dachshund who aspires to be 
big, fierce, and fast. If he could display 
these qualities, he would be chosen by 
the Baron to live with him in his castle, 
and Maxie needs a home. Heartened by 
his motto—“All of the dogs are much 
bigger than I./But I'll never win if I 
don’t even try’—Maxie enters the com- 
petition to find the worthiest dog for the 
Baron. 

In the course of the contest, there is 
laughter and excitement for youngest 
readers. Maxie is lovable in story and in 
pictures, the latter, broad -lined, comic 
and colorful. 

JONAH THE FISHERMAN, by 
Reiner Zimnik, is a picture-book trans- 
lated from the German. It tells the story 
of a Parisian fisherman to whom God 
sends a bright Idea. Jonah learns that 
there is a foolproof method for catching 
big fish, and he is by now heartily tired 
of the little fish which are the traditional 
catch of those who fish by the banks of 
the Seine. He catches a big fish, but he 
is promptly exiled from Paris for the 
danger which he represents to the fish, 
to the Seine, to Paris, and to Europe. 
For seven years he travels the world, 
fishing in everything from enchanted 
wells to oceans. At the end of that time, 
Paris welcomes him back as hysterically 
as it had once driven him forth. 

There is charm in the author’s casual 
approach to his storytelling and to his 
audience, but both the text and the pic- 
tures of Jonah the Fisherman are highly 
sophisticated. It would be an unusually 
worldly seven-year-old who could com- 
prehend the brittle humor which is a 
constant in Jonah’s story. 

PARSLEY, by Ludwig Bemelmans, is 
an oversize, over-elaborate picture book, 
a true sound-and-fury item. An old pine 
tree and an old stag are such close 
friends that they come to resemble each 
other, and the resemblance fools a stag- 
hunter equipped with a pair of binocu- 
lars. The illustrations are attractive, but 
the text is a fragment of the sort that se- 
riously annoys youngsters. 
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Good Books 
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10. 
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For 


BEFORE | GO TO SLEEP by Enid Blyton 

Retelling of familiar and suitable Bible stories and prayers 
that carry the meaning of each story into a child’s daily life 
and thought. Ages 4-8. (Catholic Version) $2.75 


Children 


. THOMAS by Mary Harris 


A most engaging cat, Thomas isn’t afraid of his owner, Miss 
Sticth the dressmaker, but he’s a practical cat and believes in 
keeping himself in her good graces. Thomas only talks to peo- 
ple whose faces he likes. He doesn’t talk to Miss Sticth, but 
he does to Frances, a little girl who comes to have her First 
Communion dress made. Charming two-color illustrations on 
every page. Ages 5-9. $2.75 


. SAINTS UPON A TIME by Joan Windham 


The first new book by this popular author in eight years. The 
Saints in this one are Anne, Samson, Lucy, Archibald, Pene- 
lope, Julia, Blaise, Isabel, Susan, Leonard, Agnes, Swithin, 
Olga and Albert. Ages 6-10. $2.50 


. THE TAILS BOOK by Graham Carey 


Tells about the ways in which thirty different animals use their 


tails. Amusingly illustrated by Francis Dahl. A reprint. Ages 
7-12. $2.50 


. THE TWELVE APOSTLES by Katherine Wood 


The known facts about each of the Apostles together with the 
best known traditions and beliefs that surround them. Illus- 
trated. Ages 7-10. $2.50 


. TOBY’S SHADOW by Rev. Gerald T. Brennan 


Newly revised edition of this all-time favorite. Ages 8-10. 
$2.50 


. LITTLE BIRDS AND LILLIES by Mary Louis Callahan 


Story of the life of a woman of great charm and virtue, Mother 
Elizabeth Ann Seton, foundress of the Sisters of Charity in 


America. Ages 8-13. $1.50 
. KITTY! COME QUICKLY by Brother Robert, C.S.C. 

Life of Mother Catherine McAuley. Ages 7-11. $2.00 
. | SAW: AN ANGEL by Brother Robert, C.S.C. 

The story of St. Francis of Rome. Ages 7-11. $2.00 

THE WANDERING MINSTREL by Bro. Roy Nash, C.S.C. 

Biography of the great composer, Dvorak. Ages 7-11. $2.00 


HERO OF THE GALLOWS by Bro. Gerald Hageman, C.S.C. 


Story of the Blessed Edmund Campion. Ages 7-11. $2.00 
THE SONG OF THE SWORD 

by Bro. Franklin Cullen, C.S.C. 
A story of St. Martin of Tours. Ages 7-11. $2.00 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE AMETHYST by Cecily Hallack 

American Edition of a much requested English book that 
teaches Catechism to children while telling a most entertain- 
ing and adventurous story, Ages 9-13. $3.75 


THE BOOK OF BOOKS—THE OLD TESTAMENT 
by Daniel-Rops 
Famous stories of the Bible are dramatically told in relation 
to the background of World and Hebraic history. Ages ‘sais 
75 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


. RAINBOW TOMORROW by N. M. Stack 


Catholic family life in the far-off Philippine Islands. Maria is 
lonesome on her parent’s farm until the arrival of her mis- 
chievous, lively, little cousin, Ramon. Ages 9-12. $2.50 


FAMOUS SAINTS by Mildred Criss 


Collection of stories about some of the greatest people the 
world has ever known—the Saints. A warm and sensitive por- 
trayal. Ages 10-14. $3.00 


UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE by William H. Crouse 


Newly revised edition of the popular book that explains some 
of the scientific laws, and demonstrates how men have used 
them to the benefit of all. Ages 12-16. - 


TAKE THY WORLD by Mary Douglas 

The heroine of this novel is a Canadian girl who hears the 
call to a religious life and enters a convent on the shores of 
Lake Ontario. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


SIX NEW VISION BOOKS 
$1.95 each. For readers 9-15. 


BERNADETTE AND THE LADY by Hertha Pauli 
Inspiring and wondrous story of the appearance at Lourdes. 


ST. ISAAC AND THE INDIANS by Milton Lomask 


The daring French missionary who exchanged a life of ease 
for one of hardship with the savage Indian tribes of North 
America. 


FIGHTING FATHER DUFFY by Virginia and Jim Bishop 


Story of the courageous and great Priest-Chaplain of World 
War | who was truly the heart of the Fighting 69th. 


ST. PIUS X, THE FARM BOY WHO BECAME POPE 
by Walter Diethelm, 0.S.B. 


Stirring and inspiring story of the youth of one of our most 
recent saints. 


ST. IGNATIUS AND THE COMPANY OF JESUS 
by August Derleth . 

The daring Spanish soldier, Ignatius, renounces his life of of- 

ficer and courtier to establish the Jesuits. 


JOHN CARROLL, BISHOP AND PATRIOT 
by Milton Lomask 


Boyhood and later years of the man who became America’s 
first Catholic Bishop. 
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Robert Hugh Benson 


(Continued from page 342) 


the author’s work it was always his fa- 
vorite. His other books are direct prop- 
aganda. He set himself three tasks: first 
to rewrite in popular form the history 
of the English reformation. In this se- 
ries he is as robustly tendentious as 
Charlie Kingsley had shown himself on 
the Protestant side. He opened the way 
for the more exact scholarship and deep- 
er historical imagination of Mr. Alfred 
Duggan and Miss H. F. M. Prescott. 
Secondly he wrote vivid contemporary 
romances in which unusual characters 
are showing their peculiar vocations by 
the light of supernatural revelation 
working through unusual agents. Third- 
ly he essayed the novel of the future, 
presenting in two vivid pictures the pos- 
sible course of world history according 
to whether posterity accepted or reject- 
ed the divine promises. All these books 
had their success at the time and doubt- 
less will do so again. But Richard Ray- 
nal is something different. It can best 
be described as a piece of ecclesiastical 
decorative art, comparable to a tapestry 
by Burne-Jones or a painting by Hol- 
man-Hunt. 

At the time of writing Hugh Benson 
was briefly but deeply under the in- 
fluence of Frederick Rolfe. Fr. Martin- 
dale, in his full and admirable biogra- 
phy, said little about this striking char- 
acter. Since the publication of A. J. Sy- 
mon’s Quest for Corvo the need for reti- 
cence is past. Frederick Rolfe, though 
less than Byronic, was certainly “mad, 
bad and dangerous to know.” It took 
Benson three years to discover this. 
When he did, he dropped him, prompt- 
ly and without remorse, and was pur- 
sued by vilification as Rolfe became 
yearly more desperate and abandoned 
to vice. But there was concealed in 
Rolfe’s odious personality the germs of 
genius and so far as he influenced Rich- 
ard Raynal he was purely beneficial. 

The story is elaborately disguised as 
the translation of a manuscript discov- 
ered in Rome. This was a literary trick 
rather fashionable at the time. It was 
not meant to deceive. No one with any 
acquaintance with fifteenth century lit- 
erature could mistake the author's inten- 
tion; as well charge William Morris 
with forging medieval illuminated 
manuscripts. Benson was much dismayed 
to find that some readers thought them- 
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selves hoaxed. The innocent mystifica- 
tion may be regarded merely as a richly 
tooled binding. He had grown up in 
buildings of the late Middle Ages at 
Lincoln, Lambeth, Eton and Cambridge. 
His young imagination had created a 
brilliant vision of those times. In Rich- 
ard Raynal he is describing this fanci- 
ful epoch, not historical reality. The 
simple story is told more obscurely and 
more elaborately than in any of his his- 
torical books. The beautiful hermit idyl- 
lically happy in his solitude is called to 
deliver a single message to the great 
world. He has to prepare the saintly 
King — Henry VI—for his passion and 
death. Brutal and insidious attempts are 
made to frustrate his mission. Finally in 
his own person he erracts the suffering 
of his king and dies in the king’s bed. 
There is more than a hint of the ancient 
magic of European kingship—the royal 
priest-victim of the Golden Bough—and 
the curious can no doubt find numerous 
allusions to occult practices with which 
Rolfe claimed familiaritv. But it can best 
be read, I think, as an allegory of one of 
the types which Benson thought God 
might be seeking to produce in him. He 
was never able to reconcile the conflict- 
ing call of solitude and contemplation 
with that of direct intervention—often 
rather drastic intervention—in the lives 
of others. One part of him was eminent- 
ly sociable. To see him among his 
friends bubbling over with fun and 
ghost stories, it was hard to know that 
he was always shielding one huge part 
of his life from them. He believed he 
must be accessible to anyone who need- 
ed his help and he believed, rightly, that 
there were certain kinds of help to cer- 
tain kinds of persons which he was emi- 
nently fitted to offer. But those who 
confided in him and profited by his ad- 
vice were often disconcerted to find that 
no abiding personal relationship had 
been established. He was inclined to 
leave them as a surgeon leaves his pa- 
tient after a successful operation. More 
than this, those he singled out for affec- 
tion repeatedly vexed and disappointed 
him. He had the story-teller’s fault of 
attributing to them alien characteristics. 

He had no call to poverty. Though 
ascetic in his way of life he lacked the 
impulse to surrender himself to provi- 
dence, which is the essential of the ideal 


of poverty. He needed very few worldly 
goods or comforts but he had the Vic- 
torian insistence on a small but secure 
and regular income. Thus he saw his 
hermitage, when it came to translation 
into real life, as his picturesque house at 
Hare Street, surrounded by pious and 
cultured gentlemen who would live to- 
gether frugally, industriously and pray- 
erfully. This ideal was never realized. In 
the last week of his life he was talking 
of leaving Hare Street and settling with 
the Benedictines at Caldey. He never 
found his vocation. Or rather the fulfil- 
ment of his vocation proved to be a brief 
life of throwing himself wholeheartedly 
into the tasks which turned up while 
rather wistfully glancing over his 
shoulder towards a more perfect, unreal- 
ized manner of service. 


Richard Raynal remained the expres- 


sion of his earliest dream—the recluse 
with the single, vital message. It still has 
the charm of that fresh enthuiasm. 





Letter from Ireland 
(Continued from page 356) 


articles for the local weekly, The Kerry- 
man, on famous wrecks that have oc- 
curred on the rocky, storm-bound coast 
of this county. Too remote to make 
police patrols a practical possibility, it 
was famous in olden days for its scenes 
of piracy and smuggling. 

John Caball has recently acquired an 
old house at the Spa, a little seaside re- 
sort near Tralee, which still has the sul- 
phurous spring that attracted crowds 
when curative waters were popular. 
Standing in an acre of garden and 
orchard, overlooking the immense vista 
of the Atlantic, the house has an inter- 
esting story attached to it: it was origi- 
nally prepared as a refuge for the ill- 
fated Marie Antoinette, when the plan 
was being matured to smuggle her out 
of France to safety. 

Until last February, bookseller-editor 
Michael Glazier and_ teacher-author 
John Caball collaborated closely in all 
their literary and other projects. Al- 
though distance cannot sever the friend- 
ship, it has brought the daily co-opera- 
tion to an inevitable end. Caball is still 
unmarried, but Glazier took his wife, 
Joan, with him to the United States. 
The young couple's first impressions of 
America and its people were summed up 
in these words: “Huge kindness, real 
Catholics, charity and frankness.” 
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Pope Pius XII on the Duties of the Literary Critic 
(Continued from page 340) 


function is to judge the work and not the 
author. Therefore, he must honestly in- 
terpret what is honestly written. This 
general rule is necessary for peaceful liv- 
ing together, and for mutual relations be- 
tween men. Leaving aside the case 
where the objective meaning is doubtful 
—and then it is better to incline toward 
a favorable interpretation—the critic 
must bear in mind that the words have 
their own proper meaning, and that ob- 
jective meaning is to be presented to the 
public. This, indeed, is what the critic 
is to judge. An honest critic gives the 
objective meaning, even though (per- 
haps even in the same work) the per- 
sonal ideas of the author are known to 
be different. If, on the contrary, the ob- 
jective meaning of the words contains 
error or falsehood, the critic must call 
attention to it, even though one is in- 
clined to think that the author’s subjec- 
tive thought is different and correct. In 
such cases, a just and benevolent criti- 
cism can suggest a correction of the 
words that will conform to the person- 
ality of the author, but the erroneous 
objective sense will remain manifest. 

c) We wish to mention a third 
maxim: “Super omnia autem caritas,” 
“but above all charity.” The maxim is 
usually attributed to St. Augustine, prob- 
ably erroneously. But it does exactly ex- 
press an idea that We wish to convey, 
and its purpose is to solve a practical 
doubt, which often troubles an honest 
critic: whether to give priority to 
“Truth” or to “Charity.” Theoretically, 
there is no objective conflict between 
“Truth” and “Charity,” if we take the 
latter to mean the advancement of the 
neighbor’s real good and the avoidance 
of unjust offense to him. But the difh- 
culty does arise in individual, practical 
cases. The literary critic faces a dilemma; 
to speak the full truth, as seems neces- 
sary, and consequently to offend the 
author or to injure his reputation, which 
seems contrary to charity; or to follow 
what seems the dictate of charity, to con- 
ceal the truth that should be told, and to 
ignore serious error. The critic faces the 
question: charity or truth? His anxiety 
increases, if he adverts to the divine pre- 
cepts, wherein respect for truth and 
respect for charity are strongly and 
equally recommended. 


Our Lord has in fact said: “The truth 
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shall make you free.” (J. 8, 32); the 
Apostle of the Gentiles teaches: “Love 
therefore is the fulfillment of the law.” 
(Rom. 13, 10); and in another passage 
(according to the Greek text) aletheu- 
antes de en gape auxesomen eis auton ta 
panta (Eph. 4, 15); i.e. “adhering to the 
truth, let us grow up in charity in Him 
with respect to all things.” The beloved 
disciple, John, could hardly find words 
to express the meaning of charity; and 
he was accustomed to say: “Good is 
charity.” (1 J. 4, 16); and again: “In 
this we have come to know his charity, 
that he laid down his life for us; and 
we likewise ought to lay down our life 
for the brethren.” (1 J. 3, 16). Yet this 
same St. John has for us a strong injunc- 
tion in regard to one who offends against 
the truth and integrity of doctrine: “Do 
not say to him, Welcome.” (2 J. 10). 
What rule of conduct, therefore, is the 
literary critic to follow in regard to these 
precepts of Holy Scripture? How recon- 
cile in his thought and conscience this 
apparent conflict in precedence? The 
foundation of all things is “Truth,” the 
end and the crown of all is “Charity.” 
The foundation must abide intact, other- 
wise everything collapses, including the 
crown and the accomplishment. But, like 
faith, the foundation of truth is not suf- 


ficient without charity, as stated in the 
letter to the Corinthians: “The greatest 
of these is charity.” (1 Cor. 13, 13). In 
this text, and therefore with an analog- 
ous meaning, the maxim: “But above all 
charity” is reflected. Truly, in. many 
cases, a right way can easily be found, if 
the critic always remembers that the pre- 
cept of charity holds not only to the 
author, but also to the reader. He can 
always find some favorable way to pre- 
vent dangerous misunderstandings in 
the reader, while being tactful toward 
the author. 

We thought it well to mention these 
maxims because they express, We think, 
in a more concrete form the general 
principles that must govern the literary 
critic’s work. These maxims must always 
be present to his delicate task, subject 
as it is to oversights, excesses, and de- 
ficiencies. They are the foundation 
necessary to increase the confidence 


placed in criticism by the public. They 


set a limit between what is just and un- 
just in the accomplishment of his im- 
portant task. 

Postponing, as already said, to another 
meeting, the discussion of the second 
part (that concerning the object) of Our 
exposition, We invoke on you and on 
your work an abundance of light and 
divine assistance, in pledge of which 
We gladly give you Our paternal apos- 
tolic blessing. 





Gironella and the Legend of Black Spain 
(Continued from page 344) 


On this question of exaggeration, of 
extremes, the astute writer Camilo Jose 
Cela has written succinctly, carefully de- 
scribing his own vice, in the introduction 
to his El Gallego y su cuadrilla (The 
Galician and His Troupe), a book 
which has just appeared: “Spanish liter- 
ature, somewhat like Russian, and a very 
little less like Italian, is oblivious to any 
equilibrium, and swings violently from 
mysticism to scatology, from the trance 
which makes divine—Saint John of the 
Cross, Fray Luis de Leon, Saint Theresa 
—from ecstacy to the lowest world of the 
flesh, to the lowest and most concrete 
world there is, the world of pus and 
carrion, crowned at its pinnacle with the 
spick-and-span skull which stands for all 
silence, all repentance, all punishment: 
in short, in literature, the obscene novels 
of the Vicar Delicado; in painting, 
Valdes Leal; in politics, Philip II; in 


” 


religion, Torquemada. . . 

But in Gironella, Spanish writing, for 
the first time since the Spanish Civil 
War, perhaps even for the first time in 
this century, has a craftsman who with 
great deliberation has attempted to 
search out an organic Spain, one which 
obeys the laws of development and 
growth and is impelled in some measure 
by a hope beyond materialism or nihil- 
ism. Gironella has eschewed the easy 
caricature, the precipitate sketch of ex- 
treme types, and has assumed a Spaniard 
more complex, more capable of develop- 
ment than has any other writer. Placing 
his faith in the complicated, full-bodied 
novelistic search for truth implicit in the 
technique of Dostoevsky and Balzac, 
Gironella has, in the first giant book of 
his trilogy dealing with the Spanish war, 
assumed an uncompleted world, one 
which it will require his own artistry to 
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divine. “They say of our Pio Baroja that 
he defines and characterizes a man with 
one stroke; and it’s true. Dostoevsky, on 
the other hand, at the end of 500 pages, 
still has not defined his man.” 

In The Final Hours, of Jose Suarez- 
Carreno, published in the United States 
in 1954, one of the figures is a young 
man who is a successfully published 
poet. No sooner does he feel the weight 
of the responsibility implicit in the high- 
ly commendatory criticism with which 
his work is met, than he decides to stop 
writing. When, shortly afterwards, he 
falls in love, he impulsively decides to 
disappear as soon as he realizes that the 
girl reciprocates his love; he will go away 
rather than involve them both in physi- 
cal love, by nature ephemeral and pain- 
ful. His attitude is purely nihilistic, and 
nothing is learned of the motivations or 
complexity of this man: the character is 
drawn as a simple reaction. The author 
apparently felt that the mere presence 
on the fictional stage of anyone so ex- 
treme (not that the extremity is false, 
either, for such a type springs naturally 
from the Spanish ambient), and that the 
violent immediacy of such a man, were 
sufficient to guarantee an unforgettable 
character. 

Caricatures, thinly-drawn protagon- 
ists, nihilistic wordmongers, have driven 
the modern Spanish novel into the 
ground, despite the gypsy color, the 
quick violence, the fulminating strength 
of all its extremists (and despite, too, the 
great tradition and genius in Spanish 
arts for the absurd and bizarre). 

“If our fiction had a face,” writes Gir- 
onella in his essay on the Spanish novel, 
“if it had a human visage, it would be a 
face with two widely-spaced and fren- 
zied eyes, a face attenuated and pointed, 
and, of course, pock-marked.” 

The new face supplied the modern 
novel in Spain by Gironella might seem 
to be threatened with a contemplative 
pallor, to run the risk of being sicklied 
over with the pale cast of objectivity, but 
if The Cypresses Believe in God is an 
example of what is to come, his reason- 
ably drawn family, his medium types, 
have within them, in addition to their 
new and hitherto un-Spanish novelistic 
veracity, all the resources of inspired 
force formerly identified with the most 
idealistic anarchists in the works of Pio 
Baroja or of the most vividly tormented 
and repressed intellectuals in the fiction 
of writers like Jose Suarez-Carreno. 
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Some honest questions squarely put 


with answers well worth knowing 


Q. 


Is there any difference in Book 
Clubs? 


Yes. More than you might sus- 
pect. 


What difference? 


They range from clubs that of- 
fer a steady diet of smut to 
clubs presenting spiritual read- 
ing; from clubs aimed at the 
general reader to clubs direct- 
ed to the specialist; from clubs 
satisfying with drivel the run- 
of - the - club - reader, to clubs 
conscientiously trying to help 
the serious reader. 


BOOK CLUB : 
QUIZ 


What advantages do they of- 
fer? 


Frequently none. But if a club 
offers the kind of books you 
want to read, you can simplify 
your book buying troubles and 
make substantial savings at the 
same time. 


What kind of a club should I 
join? 


Perhaps none. But if you find 
authors like Romano Guardini, 
Thomas Merton, Ronald Knox, 


Henri Gheon, Sigrid Undset, 
Caryll Houselander, Evelyn 
Waugh, Jacques Maritain, An- 
tonia White, G. B. Stern, Dan- 
iel - Rops, Christopher Dawson 
and Hilaire Belloc your kind of 
writers—in short, if you are in- 
terested in reading as a means 
of education and mental and 
spiritual growth as well as en- 
tertainment—and if you don’t 
want to be loaded down with 
fancy bonus books you won’t 
particularly want, but prefer 
instead a direct discount on 
every purchase, (ranging from 
25 to 40 per cent) you might be 
interested in the Thomas More 
Book Club. That depends 
strictly upon your interest in 
the selections it offers. 


What are some of these selec- 


tions you seem to be so proud 
of? 


Right, we are proud of them! 
They’ve been picked for adult 
Catholic readers who want 
something provocative, stim- 
ulating, even some controver- 
sial reading; but above all, in- 
telligent, capable writing. If 
you enjoyed or wanted to read 
“Pillar of Fire,” “The Lord,” 
“Protestant Catholic Conflicts,” 
“Beyond the Glass,” “Sign of 
Jonas,” ‘‘Viper’s Tangle,” 
“Making of a Moron,” “Dead 
Man in the Silver Market,” 
“Martin Luther,” “Mary Moth- 
er of God,” “Pardon and 
Peace,” “My Daily Prayer,” or 
“Catholicism in America,” then 
the Thomas More Book Club is 
definitely the one for you. 


How do I join? 


Ah, you got the point! Write 
two words (no more, no less) 
on a post card with your name 
and address and send it to De- 
partment T, The Thomas More 
Book Club, 210 West Madison 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois—the 
two words: “Send informa- 
tion.” 
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WOMAN IN THE MODERN WORLD 


EVA FIRKEL 


A new picture of woman slowly begins to take shape when 
a woman becomes conscious of herself without exaggerating her 
importance, and when she sees herself as the defender of human 
dignity. Today motherhood is by no means her only task; many 
others are waiting for her in public, political, social and cultural 
life. The book speaks about this new picture of woman. $3.50 


By THE AUTHOR OF We and the Holy Spirit 


COME HOLY SPIRIT 


LEONCE DE GRANDMAISON, S.J. 


A detailed book of spiritual direction, Come Holy 
Spirit helps the reader develop a more intense union 
with God, a docility to the Holy Spirit and a spirit 
of prayer. $2.95 





A BookK FOR EVERY HOME 


YOU AND YOUR CHILDREN 
EDITED BY EUGENE S. GEISSLER 


A child’s home life sets the pattern for his future life and living. You and 
Your Children shows you how to develop the religious and social character of 
your child. Written from the practical experiences of families seeking a Chris- 
tian family life, the book talks about the meaning of pregnancy and new life to 
both the mother and the family, sex education for children, the family at prayer 
and the problems of the adolescent. $2.95 


FIDES PUBLISHERS AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 
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